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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Challenge 

Yassamine Mather presents a 
good deal of valuable information 
regarding the slide to disaster in Syria, 
but fails to put it in the wider context 
of imperialist expansion (‘Deselect 
the Labour warmongers’, December 
3). We might be about to witness 
a carve-up of the Middle East on a 
scale not seen since Sykes-Picot after 
World War I. It will be accompanied 
by much blood and destruction and 
the danger of ever wider conflict, yet 
the crisis is treated almost in isolation 
from other conflicts. 

Even when it is viewed as 
a regional problem, we see an 
expanding conflagration - not just 
as the spread of jihadism, but the 
numerous other interested parties. 
All the participants have their own 
agenda, backed increasingly by force. 
There are regional forces - Turkey, 
Iran, Saudi Arabia - and the religious 
divide, but the underlying issue is the 
role of US-led western imperialism, 
seeking to set up compliant regimes. 
Assad must fall because he is an ally 
of Russia, which needs regime change 
to open a vast area for the exploitation 
of raw materials. 

The Syrian war is paralleled by 
that in Ukraine - a crisis produced 
by Nato expansion and the coup that 
established a pro-western far right 
regime. The Weekly Worker has barely, 
if ever, mentioned this conflict. It is 
still ongoing, so there is time yet to 
take a position on it. Meanwhile, in the 
Far East, the US is rounding up allies 
and boosting military preparations 
for a confrontation with emerging 
trade rival China. Again, I don’t recall 
having read much about this in the 
Weekly Worker , which increasingly 
resembles a parish magazine for the 
UK soggy left. 

No surprise then that Yassamine 
ends her article with: “So, just as we 
oppose western intervention, let us 
be very clear: Russian and Iranian 
military involvement in Syria has 
made a bad situation much worse” 
- the sort of language I expect from 
liberals, pacifists and the Stop the 
War Coalition. She adds that the main 
task of the left in Britain is defending 
Corbyn and pressing for deselection 
of pro-bombing MPs. Given the 
spineless character of Momentum, 
whose spokespeople are fleeing from 
the very idea, it might be already a 
lost cause. 

The main task should be to 
represent the independent interests 
of the working class worldwide. It 
is almost axiomatic for socialists to 
assert that capitalism is the root cause 
of war, and to end war we must end 
capitalism, yet this is rarely stated, 
rarely argued for, except in the 
abstract. Invariably, in practice it is 
set aside in favour of the ‘main task’ 
of the day - in this case punishing 
errant careerists or building relations 
with those who seek to do anything 
but create an anti-war movement 
on a global perspective of class 
struggle. 

The CPGB is, or was, affiliated to 
the Stop the War Coalition, and sought 
the same for Hands Off the People of 
Iran. I challenge the CPGB to review 
this position and explain its attitude 
to the proposal for a class-based anti¬ 
war movement. At the very least there 
should be a wider debate on this. 
Mike Martin 
Sheffield 

Gutter 

I have just read Yassamine Mather’s 
article on Syria. It contains some 
good points, but descends into the 
gutter with a quote from the Syrian 


Observatory for Human Rights. I 
thought everyone knew this was run 
by a single individual who runs a 
tobacconist shop in London and has 
difficulty remembering his own name. 

It is much favoured by the Tory 
press, as it gives out ridiculous figures 
which have no basis in reality. To see 
it quoted in the Weekly Worker is quite 
shocking. The article quotes about 
50 or more individuals. With this 
quoting game you can make whatever 
conclusion you like. It’s not a reliable 
way of reporting the truth - it’s quite 
unstable and is called selective 
quoting. You choose quotes that back 
up your own argument. 

And, astoundingly, the article 
makes no mention of Turkey shooting 
down the Russian jet in Syria. It’s 
a major incident which has quite 
possibly changed the fate of the war, 
yet there’s no mention of it. The war 
in Syria will end at some point. It is 
the west’s Stalingrad. Just as the Nazis 
chucked everything at Stalingrad 
without it buckling, and thus sealed 
its own fate, so Syria has not and 
will not buckle and thus it will be the 
beginning of the end for the western 
axis, another Nazi conglomeration. 
The fate of Syria is being decided 
in the east. The power of the west is 
waning. 

You also quote former UK 
diplomatic and army figures and 
Nato sources. They are not reliable 
or moral sources. You wouldn’t quote 
members of the BNP in that kind of 
way. So why are you quoting them? 
They are despicable individuals, 
enemies of mankind. You don’t quote 
anyone from Russia. They have a lot 
of intelligent information to give to 
the western serf audience. We would 
do well to convey that information. 
Elijah Traven 
Hull 

No discussion! 

“Today we’re going to talk about 
why we hate the Tories, so let’s hear 
contributions from the floor. Tell 
us: what do you hate most about the 
Tories?” It sounded like a session at 
the creche of the Socialist Workers 
Party’s Marxism summer school. And 
yet this was the agenda that Emine 
Ibrahim and a fellow local Labour 
councillor had prepared for the 
second public meeting of Haringey 
Momentum, which they chaired. 

That this approach was insulting 
to the attendees’ intelligence was 
the lesser problem. It seemed that 
the chairs had something to hide. 
From the outset, they had established 
that certain topics were not to be 
discussed. Radical groups were not 
to advertise their activities or present 
their agendas, since they would “only 
be preaching to the converted” - 
unlike, presumably, telling each other 
why we hated the Tories. 

There would not be any debate 
about local expulsions from Labour, 
“because people who aren’t party 
members” were present. Most 
importantly, the meeting must not 
make “any decisions”, because 
national structures were “yet to be 
established” - and what if it turned 
out that a locally made decision did 
not sit well with policies decided 
upon within forthcoming “national 
structures”? 

The news articles that appeared 
in the press the following morning 
about Momentum barring non-Labour 
Party members from any decision¬ 
making meetings partly explain why 
the chairs were saying such things. 
What’s more, this was typical Labour 
left apparat politics at work. Instead 
of taking initiatives, we were all 
told to wait for instructions passed 
down by Jon Lansman and whatever 
committees and officials he might 
decide to appoint in the future. 

The chairs’ arbitrary ban on 


virtually all pressing topics led to 
some comical results - such as, for 
instance, a comrade from the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty referring to 
“members of a certain radical group 
recently expelled from a certain local 
branch of a certain political party” - 
before he was shut up by the chairs. 

From the organisers’ point of view, 
the meeting must have been a total 
fiasco - for only one or two comrades 
rose to their ‘challenge’ and told us 
why they hated the Tories (“they 
make cuts”, “they are unfair”, “they 
are nasty to the disabled”, etc). After 
these, everybody wisely ignored their 
directives and talked on whatever 
topic they chose. A comrade from 
the International Socialist Network 
made for him an unusually tame 
contribution, stating that the Labour 
Party had been unable to put up any 
opposition “for the past 20 years”, 
but now the situation had changed 
- although he did second a young 
comrade’s view that we must offer a 
vision of an alternative society instead 
of just defending the world as it is 
against Tory reforms. 

The Labour Party right was not 
spared - another issue the chairs 
seemed none too fond of - nor were 
flip-flopping opportunists such as 
Tottenham MP David Lammy. While 
it was positive that Lammy had come 
out in support of Corbyn, a Labour 
Party comrade stated, this did not 
change anything about his corrupt 
little autocracy in Tottenham, which 
was deeply in the pockets of property 
developers and involved in a ‘social 
cleansing’ project. The chair, Emine 
Ibrahim, energetically asserted that 
“we’re not going to agree on that”. 

In fact, that is precisely what is 
happening in Haringey. Last year, for 
instance, I was part of a delegation that 
visited a local council estate that faced 
imminent demolition. The residents, 
some of whom had been living there 
for several decades, told us they 
might be offered relatively short¬ 
term contracts for accommodation 
somewhere out in the sticks as 
‘compensation’ for being uprooted, 
dispersed and sacrificed to the free 
market. What was going to be built 
in place of their estate? A parking lot 
for the block of ‘luxury flats’ currently 
being erected next door. 

Just one example of where the 
Lammy regime’s priorities lay: it 
recently commissioned a funkier 
looking new Haringey Council 
logo for £86,000 - presumably to 
attract more hipsters and start-ups 
after last summer’s organic shop/ 
beardy proliferation. As an aside, 
in a recent pro-gentrification piece 
in Workers ’Liberty the AWL’s Martin 
Thomas euphemistically referred to 
this clientele as “better-off workers” 
pushing out the lumpen. An article 
that was typically provocative, but did 
not quite sink to the depths of Berlin’s 
‘anti-German hipster antifa’, who 
compare the pricing out of working 
class people to the 1945 liberation of 
Germany from fascism. 

To return to the Momentum 
meeting, one worthwhile discussion 
emerging from the floor was the 
question of local cuts. Usefully, the 
same AWL comrade suggested that 
this was not so much a question of 
expecting heroic Labour councillors 
to refuse austerity budgets on their 
own, but figuring out what we can 
collectively do to exert pressure 
in this regard. It would be worth 
dedicating Momentum meetings 
to this discussion, the comrade 
suggested. However, a long-standing 
local Labour member replied that, in 
truth, rebellious councillors had very 
little to fear. They voted for cuts not 
because of pressure, but because it 
was part and parcel of their politics. 
By that, he included the born-again 
‘lefties’ with one foot in Momentum 


and the other in David Lammy’s 
‘regeneration’ camp. 

It was not the last remark to 
prompt howls of objection from the 
chairs, as the meeting increasingly 
eluded their control. Who was 
setting up “national structures” for 
Momentum? How would leaders be 
elected? How would they be held to 
account? Why was it impossible to 
make collective local decisions - such 
as, for instance, agreeing to leaflet the 
imminent anti-war demonstration, 
given the Syria vote and the media 
crucifying Corbyn over Stop the War 
this week? Questions that neither 
chair was aching to answer. 

It can be said that, to some extent, 
the bureaucratic modus operandi on 
display simply did not chime with the 
sentiments of the younger audience 
members, of which there were more 
than a few. The terms ‘grassroots’ 
and ‘social movement’ were heard a 
lot, though thankfully most seem to 
have outgrown the full-on Occupy 
approach, leaving a lone AWL 
member to do the ‘jazz hands’ on her 
own. 2011 is over, comrade. 

Moreover, it continues to be the 
case that Momentum supporters 
are a bit cleverer than the invisible 
leadership would wish. Pretty soon, 
the manoeuvring chairs had virtually 
the entire room up against them. 
Although not all the contributions 
from the floor were useful. The token 
‘rock dude’ objected to the idea of 
chairing as such, and - as if channelling 
Rage Against The Latrine’s notorious 
‘Fuck you, I won’t do my homework’ 
song - proclaimed that he would speak 
whenever he felt like it. But, for the 
most part, the anger in the room came 
from a very healthy democratic place. 
Even the local Socialist Resistance 
activist declared that Momentum was 
run by a self-appointed leadership 
and, if this bureaucratic approach 
continued, people would not come 
back for further meetings. Whatever 
their motivations, it was the first 
time I have seen Socialist Resistance 
members resisting something other 
than socialism. 

On the other hand, few alternatives 
to Momentum’s call to passively 
follow instructions were offered that 
went beyond pedestrian calls for 
more campaigning. Most could be 
summed up by one attendee’s half- 
joking contribution: “I just want 
to do stuff \ The AWL, eternally tom 
between economism and projecting a 
more politically serious image, found 
itself nodding along with the ‘action, 
action, action’ bits most of the time. 

The near-riotous meeting came 
to an end amidst suggestions that 
we should organise leafleting for 
next week’s Stop the War demo and 
continue discussions on the future of 
Haringey Momentum on its Facebook 
page. Local activists can expect more 
intense ‘moderation’ on that fomm 
sooner rather than later. 

Maciej Piatkowski 
Haringey 

Respect Labour 

As part of the ongoing coverage of 
the divisions in the Labour Party 
over the issue of air strikes on Syria, 
Nancy Taaffe of the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales (formerly known 
as the Militant Tendency, covertly as 
the Revolutionary Socialist League) 
was interviewed on the BBC’s Daily 
Politics programme on December 3. 

Comrade Taaffe hardly helped 
dispel the common image and 
depiction of the far left in this country 
as a bunch of swivel-eyed loons. 
Her facial expressions switched 
constantly between one of apparent 
ferocious hostility and a version of the 
rictus grinning we perhaps last saw 
from Gordon Brown. Although her 
head remained aimed at the camera, 
her eyes and attention seemed to be 


constantly distracted by something 
happening very high to her left, which 
added to the unsettling effect. 

Comrade Taaffe identified herself a 
number of times as a member of the 
Socialist Party and that she had stood 
as a candidate in the general election 
on behalf of “Tusc” (Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition), without 
explanation of what that was or stood 
for, which must have confused and 
mystified the audience. 

She ‘demanded’ that the 
Labour Party deselect the MP for 
Walthamstow, Stella Creasy, and went 
on to ‘demand’ that Labour convene 
an immediate special conference to 
reintroduce mandatory reselection for 
MPs, and also that the Socialist Party 
be allowed to affiliate to the Labour 
Party in the same way as does the 
Cooperative Party. 

The breathtaking hypocrisy, 
impertinence and arrogance of the 
ultra-left never fails to astonish me. 
SPEW was formed after its leading 
members were out-performed by Neil 
Kinnock in the 1980s and expelled 
from Labour as a ‘party within a 
party’. They then declared that Labour 
was henceforth dead as a bourgeois 
workers’ party with any potential for 
being transformed into a workers’ 
party (because they were no longer in 
it!), and took no part whatsoever in the 
recent Corbyn leadership campaign, 
on the basis of that being a complete 
waste of time, it being impossible to 
“resurrect a corpse”. 

Having been proved completely 
and utterly wrong, you might have 
expected some humility and reflection, 
but, no, SPEW is apparently now 
placing demands on how the Labour 
Party should conduct its internal 
democracy, calling on individual 
CLPs to deselect their MPs, and for it 
be allowed to affiliate. 

It all reminded me of the set-piece 
debate of the decade in the early 1980s 
between the self-styled ‘revolutionary 
left’ and the then Bennite Labour left, 
when people like Paul Foot and Tariq 
Ali were demanding the Labour Party 
transform itself into a socialist party, 
get rid of rightwing Labour MPs, 
adopt in effect Trotsky’s Transitional 
programme and then, after doing all 
that hard work, open it up to allow 
outside groups like the SWP and 
International Marxist Group to come 
in and join. As Audrey Wise MP, 
speaking for the Labour left at the 
time, said, “Big deal, big deal, big 
prizes ... Not.” 

Tony Benn during that debate 
denounced the “socialist groups” as 
not being genuine revolutionaries at 
all, but as “left-talking revolutionists” 
- ie, they talk the talk, shout and 
criticise from the sidelines, raise 
‘demands’ which can never be met, 
but have very little connection or 
engagement with the very real and 
‘actually existing’ labour movement 
and wider social forces which will 
be required to bring about genuine 
social change and revolutionary 
transformation. 

I think socialists and revolutionaries 
who are outside the party should treat 
the Labour membership - especially its 
new membership - with considerable 
respect. It is fine to have political, 
strategic and tactical differences, but 
these need to be debated and worked 
through in a spirit of constructive 
engagement, and not through the 
placing of impossible ‘demands’. 

This may allow some of the 
socialist groups to become part of the 
Labour Party, providing they show 
respect and adherence to its aims and 
values, as well as its constitution, and 
do not try and subvert its democracy, 
or its basis as the mass political party 
of the organised labour movement. 

As Chris Knight suggested in the 
recent reprints of his two extremely 
interesting and thought-provoking 
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articles (September 24 and October 
8), the Labour Party can and 
should become the “parliament” 
of the labour and working class 
movement. It cannot itself become 
the ‘revolutionary vanguard’, and the 
socialist groups should not attempt to 
make it so. 

We should also be aware the 
Labour Party needs to increase its 
support by millions of votes by 
the time of the next election, if it is 
to form a government, and these 
millions are likely to be people who 
are motivated by values of respect, 
tolerance and solidarity, rather than 
by hostility, aggression, dog-fighting 
and point-scoring between the sects 
and factions. 

Andrew Northall 
Kettering 

Still here 

The rebellion by 66 Labour MPs, 
including Bermondsey’s Neil Coyle, 
gave tacit support to Bashar al- 
Assad’s counterrevolution in Syria. 
No doubt Assad - Syria’s own general 
Franco - sat in his palace sipping 
champagne, cheering the Labour 
rebels and thinking, ‘Great speech, 
Hilary’. However, it is time to 
remember another famous rebellion 
by George Galloway MP in opposing 
the Labour government war in Iraq 
and many other acts of opposition 
by Jeremy Corbyn in defiance of the 
Labour leadership. 

The bureaucratic, conservative 
mentality (such as Stalinism) thinks 
that all rebellions are bad because 
they are acts of a minority who defy 
the ‘party line’. Lenin by contrast 
understood that some acts of defiance 
are good and should be applauded, 
while others are bad and should be 
condemned. It all depends on the 
class politics and aims of the rebels. 
The 66 backed Cameron and the 
US-led bombing campaign, while 
Galloway stood up to the Bush-Blair 
war machine. 

In 1916 James Connolly, the Irish 
republican socialist, led an uprising 
against the British union and crown 
forces occupying Ireland. Lenin was 
one of the first to support the rebellion. 
Most socialists condemned it because 
it involved violence, and asked, was it 
the right time, did he have permission 
and was there a better plan? Lenin 
did not think in these ways. He 
immediately recognised it was a 
rebellion for democracy and self- 
determination against the imperialist 
world war. It was a progressive action 
to be supported and celebrated. 

So it is with some amusement that 
I read the condemnation of my non¬ 
expulsion from Left Unity, which 
seems to have exercised speeches by 
CPGB members at the Left Unify 
conference and in the Weekly Worker 
articles by Peter Manson and Paul 
Demarty (November 26). They 
say that standing as a Republican 
Socialist candidate in Bermondsey 
was a “snub to the [Left Unify] 
branch” and a “middle finger to the 
organisation”. Not a very ‘safe spaces’ 
way of describing republican socialist 
opposition to the austerity politics 
of Simon Hughes and Neil Coyle 
MP - and, yes, of course, the lash- 
up between the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition and Left Unify. 

The Weekly Worker casts the story 
as an act of defiance against LU. 
But, like a Stalinist bureaucrat, they 
never ask or explain the politics. ‘He 
opposed the party line’ is enough to 
fuel their outrage. They seem to think 
my ‘crime’ against the working class 
was defy the Left Unify constitution 
and drive a horse and coach right 
through it. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

I stood in Bermondsey to support 
the democratic uprising that began 
in Scotland in 2014. It was a call 
for this to be extended as a wider 
and deeper democratic revolution in 
England and Wales. The ‘Manifesto 


for Democracy’ said that Westminster 
should be closed down before it fell 
down. We promoted the need for 
a democratic social republic and 
opposition to the reactionary and anti¬ 
democratic Acts of Union. I made the 
case that people in England be inspired 
by the working class in Glasgow and 
Dundee, who put up a middle finger to 
Cameron and the British ruling class, 
and not be fooled by the anti-Scottish 
English chauvinism promoted by 
Ukip and the Tories. 

The Weekly Worker was not 
interested in any of this. Their only 
concern is that I had acted against the 
Labourite lash-up of Tusc and Left 
Unity. It exposed their bureaucratic 
thinking that rebellion is bad. It 
became an exposure of the hypocrisy 
of the Weekly Worker , which claimed 
to oppose the Labourite lash-up and 
support republicanism. Their actions 
said the opposite to their words. 

Six months later nobody in Left 
Unity is supporting the Tusc-LU bloc. 
Their Bermondsey candidate was not 
seen at Left Unity conference. Nick 
Wrack, the Tusc-LU candidate in 
next-door Peckham, has left to join 
Harriet Harman in the Labour Party. 
Jeremy Corbyn has put them all to the 
sword. 

But the democratic programme I 
stood for in Bermondsey is still alive 
and relevant. I am still in Left Unity 
alongside the CPGB. Republican 
socialists are still standing up for 
same politics and principles, while the 
CPGB is still supporting Labourism 
against republicanism and self- 
determination. 

Steve Freeman 
Left Unify and Rise 

Failing animals 

Did you hear about Bemie Sanders’ 
speech, when he came out in 
opposition to the systematic slaughter 
of farm animals in America? Did 
you hear the passion with which - 
in his thick, Brooklyn accent - he 
denounced the horrors of vivisection, 
the abuse of zoos and circuses, and 
the abomination of hunting? Did 
you notice how Hillary Clinton, not 
wanting Sanders to outflank her, 
adopted a similar stance, and even the 
Republican front runners were forced 
to discuss the issue in their most 
recent debate? No, you didn’t and 
neither did I. Because, as animalists, 
we’ve failed non-humans. 

Of course, in the near future, it isn’t 
remotely likely that leading presidential 
candidates will take an abolitionist 


position on animal exploitation. But we 
can’t even get welfarism, for which I 
imagine there is a wide base of support, 
on the agenda. In early October, I 
attended a packed Sanders speech in 
Springfield, Mass; so far as I could 
tell, there was not a single mention of 
the torturous treatment to which we 
subject intensively-farmed animals, 
let alone any other non-human group. 
This is what we get from the left-most 
candidate with any national traction: 
nothing. 

And, to a certain degree, this is 
our fault. To be fair, the animalist 
group, Direct Action Everywhere, 
has attempted to force the plight of 
non-humans into the presidential 
campaign. In late October a 
courageous DAE activist, Matt 
Johnson, stormed the stage at a 
Clinton rally in Iowa, carrying 
an animalist banner, before being 
removed by police. So far as I can 
tell, all that resulted from this was a 
few bemused quips from Bill Clinton, 
but we need far more actions like this. 
The example we should be following, 
in this primary, is that of Black Lives 
Matter activists, who after repeatedly 
heckling candidates, got those, at 
least on the Democratic side, to more 
specifically address criminal-justice 
reform. 

I’ll admit I found the Black Lives 
Matter interruption of a Sanders event 
in Seattle annoying. The video of two 
young women shouting at an elderly 
candidate - who, as a socialist, I was 
predisposed to like - inches away 
from his face, didn’t sit well with me. 
Further, it seemed disingenuous when 
one of these women accused the crowd 
of racism for booing their hijacking of 
the event. But in retrospect, it’s clear 
these activists advanced their cause. 
Sanders made criminal-justice reform 
a regular and central part of his stump 
speech. 

We need to, so much as it’s 
possible, do the same for animalism. 
We need to haunt the candidates. 
We need to be there with signs and 
megaphones at every campaign 
event. We need to shout them down 
until they address the overwhelming 
violence our country inflicts on its 
non-human brethren. We need to be 
unafraid of being obnoxious, a fear 
of which, I’ll be the first to admit, I 
have a hard time overcoming outside 
of print. So far this election cycle, 
we’ve failed animals. Let’s not allow 
it to continue. 

Jon Hochschartner 
USA 


Fighting fund 

Spot on 


kk The clarity and incisiveness 

I of comrade Yassamine 
Mather’s articles and analysis 
of what is happening in the 
Middle East region are worth the 
subscription alone,” writes AN in 
the note accompanying his PayPal 
donation for £25. According to the 
comrade, that analysis “invariably 
turns out to be spot on”. 

Well, I have to say I’m another 
one who appreciates Yassamine’s 
articles - and, of course, like all 
the rest of the Weekly Worker's 
writers, she doesn’t charge for 
writing them! 

The last seven days saw a 
further three PayPal donations - 
£25 from RK, £20 from NW and 
£10 from AYF. They were among 
3,605 online readers last week. 
But star billing goes to comrade 
CT, who sent us a cheque for 
£100 and urges us to “Keep on 
keeping on!” We will, comrade, 
we will. 

Added to that were 
eight regular standing order 


contributions (ranging from £10 
to £30, and totalling £145), plus 
a bank transfer for £30 from AC. 
So the money donated since last 
week comes to £355, taking the 
running total for our December 
fighting fund to £636. 

But I have to say I’m a bit 
worried after last month’s £242 
shortfall. Especially in view of 
the Christmas holidays and the 
resulting delay affecting both 
online transactions and snail 
mail. And after next week’s paper 
you won’t have me to nag you 
again until January! I’ll tell you 
what though - I wouldn’t say 
no to a few Christmas presents, 
especially if they come a bit early. 
We need £1,750 every month, so 
we’re still well over a grand short. 

Any offers? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday December 13, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Study of Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: 
chapter 1, section 1, ‘Labour in parliament - the Liberal connection’. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

An introduction to human origins 

Tuesday December 15, 6.45pm: ‘A Christmas fairy tale: the shoes 
that were danced to pieces’. Speaker: Chris Knight. Daryll Forde 
seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street (off Gordon 
Square), London WC1 (nearest tube: Euston). Talks are free, all 
welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Labour Briefing 

Saturday December 12, 1pm to 5pm: Meeting, Community Centre, 
62 Marchmont Street, London WC1. Speakers include Liz Davies. 
Organised by Labour Briefing: https://labourbriefingl.wordpress.com. 

Stop bombing Syria 

Saturday December 12, 12 noon: National demonstration. Assemble 
BBC Broadcasting House, Portland Place, London W1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Teesside People’s Assembly 

Tuesday December 15, 7.15pm: Meeting, St Mary’s Centre, 82-90 
Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. Including discussion of the 
PA’s recent national conference. 

Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly: 
http://teessidepa.tumblr.com. 

Palestine solidarity 

Tuesday December 15, 6.30pm: Film screening, Hyde Park Picture 
House, 73 Brudenell Road Leeds LS6. Showing of Open Bethlehem 
on the effects of the Israeli separation wall. 

Organised by Palestine Film Festival: www.palestinecampaign.org/ 
events/palestine-film-festival-leeds-open-bethlehem. 

Stop the bombing 

Thursday December 17, 7.30pm: Meeting, Round Chapel, 
Powerscroft Road, London E5. Speakers: Diane Abbott (invited), 
Judith Orr (Stop the War Coalition), Kevin Courtney (NUT), Talha 
Ahmad (Muslim Council of Britain). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Support Syrian refugees 

Friday December 18, 7.30pm: Fundraiser dance, Our Lady Queen of 
Peace church, Castle Street, Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthenshire. £10. 
Organised by Clynfyw Care Farm: 01239 841236. 

Scroogenomics 

Saturday December 19, 6pm to 11pm: Seasonal night out, comedy, 
against austerity. 

Book tickets: www.philosophyfootball.com/scroogeonomics.html. 
Organised by the People’s Assembly in association with Philosophy 
Football, supported by the RMT and FBU: 
www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Building an economy to serve people, 
not profit 

Thursday January 21, 10am to 4pm: Conference, Central Hall, 
Oldham Street, Manchester Ml. Cooperative and labour movement 
discussion on alternatives to capitalism and austerity. Speakers 
include John McDonnell MP. £45, including lunch and refreshments. 
Organised by Cooperatives UK: www.uk.coop. 

Stop Trident 

Thursday January 21, 6.45pm: Meeting, Unity Hall, 277a Upper 
Street, London Nl. Speakers include: Kate Hudson (CND), Asima 
Shaikh (Islington Labour councillor/ 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

On liberty 

Saturday January 23, 2.30pm: Corin Redgrave Memorial Lecture, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1. Speaker: Shami 
Chakrabarti. Entrance: £8 (£5 concessions). 

Organised by Peace and Progress: www.peaceandprogress.org. 

Labour Representation Committee 

Saturday February 20,10.30am to 5pm: General meeting, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1. Speakers include John 
McDonnell MP and Matt Wrack (FBU). 

Organised by LRC: www. 1-r-c.org.uk. 

Revolutionary or dreamer? 

Saturday February 27, 2pm: Pubic meeting, Red Shed, Vicarage 
Street, Wakefield. The life of William Morris. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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OLDHAM _ 

Heads right wins, tails Corbyn loses 

Oldham West highlights the continuing divisions within the Labour Party, writes Eddie Ford 



Nigel Farage: high expectations brought low 


T his was supposed to be the day 
of reckoning, or at least the 
beginning of the end, for Jeremy 
Corbyn. The Oldham West and Royton 
by-election would show that he was 
an electoral liability, no matter how 
popular with Labour Party members 
and supporters. For Nigel Farage, not to 
mention the Labour right and the Tory 
press, December 3 was going to be a 
“referendum” on Corbyn’s leadership. 

In which case, he can now claim a 
certain vindication. Far from the United 
Kingdom Independence Party making a 
breakthrough, as many were predicting 
or hoping, Jim McMahon (“I’m just 
Jim from Oldham”) increased Labour’s 
share of the vote by 7.3% - getting a 
comfortable 10,722 majority over Ukip, 
which only upped its percentage by 
2.8%. The real losers on the day were 
the Tories, who came a distant third on 
9.4% (2,596), representing a 9.6% drop 
in support - no wonder they have kept 
quiet. As for the Liberal Democrats and 
the Greens, they barely registered on 
3.7% and 0.9% respectively. Frankly, 
we should be demanding the purging 
of all the 11 pro-war members of the 
shadow cabinet 

Yes, true, at 40.26% the turnout was 
considerably lower than the 59.6% in 
the general election - meaning that 
McMahon secured fewer votes than 
the late Michael Meacher (“Tony 
Benn’s vicar on earth”): ie, 17,209 
compared to 23,630. But for a by- 
election, however, it was a high turnout 
- particularly when you remember that 
three years ago his Labour colleague, 
Lucy Powell, won the Manchester 
Central by-election with a mere 18.2% 
of the vote (believed to be the lowest 
ever in a by-election since World War 
ii). 

Very unwisely, Farage immediately 
mouthed off about the fact that 7,115 
of the total 27,791 ballots cast were 
postal votes - portraying it as ethnic 
block vote. The Ukip leader claimed 
that he had “evidence from an 
impeccable source” that the postal 
vote was “bent” - in one case, he 
said, a ballot box containing “several 
hundred votes” was “99% Labour”. 1 
Obviously suspicious. Farage went 
on to say that “serious questions need 
to be asked” about the “perverse” 
result in Oldham, complaining that 
“effectively the electoral process is 
now dead” in constituencies which 
have large numbers of ethnic-minority 
voters who do not speak English. 
More bluntly, the ever charming Paul 
Nuttall, Ukip’s deputy leader, told the 
BBC: “You’ve got to ask yourself, is 
this Britain or is this Harare?” 

However, a week later, Farage still 
had not made any formal complaint 
about the allegations. What happened 
to the “impeccable” evidence, Nigel? 
Suzanne Evans, Ukip’s deputy 
chairperson, was a lot nearer the 
truth when she said the party risked 
coming across as “bad losers” - or in 
the words of Tom Watson, Labour’s 
deputy leader, the complaints were 
“sour grapes”. 

Dirty tricks 

Standing alongside McMahon on the 
steps at Chadderton town hall, Corbyn 
celebrated the “incredible” result, 
citing it as proof that Labour’s support 
was “strong, broad and deep-rooted” 
- and a spokesperson for the leader 
quickly declared that Oldham makes 
“nonsense” of the claim that a Labour 
Party led by him is unelectable. Ken 
Livingstone could not help mocking 
those critics who insist that the “white 
working class didn’t like Jeremy” and 
never will - adding that anti-Corbyn 
MPs might start to “rethink” if it looks 
like he has a chance of winning the 


next general election: then “they will 
all want jobs” and thus “get in line”. 2 

The jubilation of the Labour 
leadership and its allies is certainly 
understandable. Sections of the 
press had anticipated humiliation 
for Corbyn. For instance, the print 
edition of The Times on December 
4 confidently told us: “Labour is 
counting the cost in Oldham” 3 - stating 
that, though Labour was “on course to 
avoid defeat”, McMahon’s majority 
was “expected to be substantially 
reduced”. 4 The same journalist had to 
hastily write a follow-up online article 
entitled, “Labour holds on to Oldham 
with ease”. Similarly, the supposedly 
Labour-loyal Daily Mirror informed 
its readers that Corbyn was leading 
the party to disaster in Oldham - 
“Dark night of the polls for Jeremy”, 
predicting that Labour’s majority 
would be slashed to just 1,000. 5 

There is other good news for 
Corbyn. Apart from the fact that 
two-thirds of the parliamentary party 
backed his opposition to air strikes in 
Syria, an Evening Standard! YouGov 
poll showed that Sadiq Khan - 
Labour’s London mayoral candidate 
- is well ahead of his unpleasant 
Tory rival, Zac Goldsmith, currently 
holding a 53%-47% lead. Here is 
another election that Corbyn will not 
fear too much. 

Having said all that, whilst Oldham 
might have slightly lessened the 
chance of a Blairite coup in the near 
future, it has also highlighted the 
deep and growing divisions within 
the party - a state of permanent civil 
war and open clashes. For the right it 
was always going to be the case that 
when a Labour candidate succeeds, 
or otherwise does well, that will be in 
spite of Corbyn - and when a Labour 
candidates fails, or otherwise does 
badly, that will be because of Corbyn. 
Heads the right wins, tails Corbyn 
loses. If he were to walk on water, 
they would dismiss it as a cheap stunt. 

This, of course, is exactly what 
happened over Oldham. Almost 
pathologically anti-Corbyn, Simon 


Danczuk MP argued that the Oldham 
win had little or nothing to do with 
the Labour leader - though you can 
guarantee, if Labour had done poorly, 
that would have had everything 
to do with Corbyn. Naturally, the 
right attributed the victory entirely 
to McMahon’s unimpeachable 
‘moderate’ credentials - a man 
“devastatingly and irretrievably 
sensible in his political outlook”. 6 
A close supporter of McMahon, 
a Labour councillor in Greater 
Manchester, described Labour’s 
by-election strategy as: “Jim, Jim, 
Jim-Jim-Jim. No mention of the 
other fella”. Therefore the campaign 
literature focused heavily on 
McMahon’s local achievements: 
turning the old town hall into a cinema 
and restaurant complex, renovating all 
of the war memorials in the borough, 
etc. Tellingly, whilst Corbyn does 
not appear to know the words to the 
national anthem and is hostile to Nato, 
McMahon is “proud” to have received 
an OBE from the queen - having 
nothing but admiration and respect 
for the constitutional monarchy, the 
armed forces ... 

Meanwhile, Ian Warren, an election 
analyst who worked for Labour before 
the general election, said his own 
polls found the Labour leader had 
a negative rating of minus 27% in 
Greater Manchester as a whole - “this 
is Jim’s victory,” he tweeted. 

There is no doubting that 
McMahon’s local popularity 
contributed to his good vote. But 
it would far too simplistic to leave 
it there. After all, Ukip plastered 
Corbyn’s face all over its literature 

- “You’d have to be living on Mars 
to not be aware that Jeremy Corbyn 
is leader of the Labour Party”, as 
one shadow cabinet member put it. 
Indeed, Ukip was accused of “dirty 
tricks” for handing out a leaflet 
made to look just like a Labour one 

- carrying a big picture of Corbyn 
and bearing in red the headline: 
“Labour News: keeping you up to 
date on the policies of Labour’s 


new leadership”. 7 Underneath the 
headline, we have four bullet points 
telling us that “Jeremy Corbyn’s 
Labour Party” favours “uncontrolled, 
mass immigration”, “axing our armed 
forces”, “abolishing the monarchy”, 
and will “hand over the Falklands to 
Argentina”. Only if you look at the 
very small print at the bottom of the 
leaflet do you see the name of the 
Ukip candidate, alerting you to the 
fact that it is actually published by 
Nigel Farage’s party. 

Ukip must have thought this was 
a good wheeze, as we all know that 
Corbyn is regarded with contempt by 
the (white) working class - don’t we? 
Unhappily for Ukip though, it did not 
have the intended effect of scaring 
voters en masse into their tender hands, 
terrified at the immediate abolition of 
the monarchy and standing army. If 
anything, it might even have worked 
a bit in the opposition direction - 
just making the association between 
Corbyn and Labour, and hence 
McMahon, more overt. 

One fairly heartening lesson that 
the left, both inside and outside 
the Labour Party, can take from 
Oldham is that the anti-Corbyn forces 
stretching from the Labour right to 
Ukip and then the press simply did not 
have a clue about what is really going 
on at ground level in Oldham - they 
clearly genuinely thought Labour, 
and Corbyn, was in trouble. They fell 
for their own propaganda, of which 
perhaps the most absurd example 
can be found in Rafael Behr’s article 
for The Guardian - Corbyn is “just 
another face of ‘poncified’ Labour” 
and a “catalyst for decline”, even if 
the party is expected to “cling on to 
the seat” (December 2). The Syria 66 
may honestly believe they are playing 
to the silent majority, but they could 
be in for a rude awakening. Corbyn 
is not going away soon, despite the 
malicious rumours that he is suffering 
from “ill health”. 

Purge 

Stories have circulated about how 
frontbenchers have been emailed with 
a reminder of their “duty” to respect 
the leadership’s wishes - Corbyn’s 
office making it clear to the shadow 
cabinet that they “know who has 
been briefing” against him. Especially 
alarming those who feel a sense of 
entitlement, “senior Labour sources” 
have indicated that an emboldened 
Corbyn is planning a “revenge 
reshuffle” of his shadow cabinet in 
the new year. Reportedly, one shadow 
cabinet minister told friends: “I am 
expecting a busy Christmas, and a 
very quiet new year”. 

Those possibly lined up for the 
chop are shadow culture secretary 
Michael Dugher, shadow Northern 
Ireland secretary Vernon Coaker, 
and shadow defence secretary Maria 
Eagle. Other names mentioned are 
Angela Eagle, the shadow business 
secretary (twin sister of Maria), 
shadow education secretary Lucy 
Powell and Rosie Winterton, Labour’s 
chief whip - who abstained on the 
Syria vote and is apparently facing 
strong criticism because of her central 
role in ensuring that the party held a 
free vote on the issue. Hilary Benn 
may be too big to touch. 

Laughably, the Telegraph 
presents this as a “sexist purge” of 
senior Labour women - quoting an 
unnamed shadow minister as saying 
“they are bullying women”. 8 The 
same minster farther tells the paper 
that they are a “macho bunch” and 
it “feels fundamentally sexist”: 
there was a free vote on Syria and 
yet, terribly, it “feels like people 


are being punished” - it “shows a 
complete lack of respect”, and “we 
are being treated like the enemy”. 
Another shadow minister wants us 
to believe that Corbyn has a “woman 
problem” because of his decision to 
make Livingstone joint head of the 
party’s defence review along with 
Maria Eagle - an extraordinarily 
unconvincing argument, it does 
have to be said. In fact, the whole 
Telegraph story is disingenuous, 
hypocritical hogwash from beginning 
to end - playing the feminist card in 
about the most vulgar and degenerate 
way imaginable. 

Corbyn needs to confront the 
right sooner rather than later. 
Fight fire with fire. But there is an 
obvious and genuine problem here. 
He currently presides over what 
you could call a Teft-centre-right’ 
shadow cabinet, but when he looks 
behind at him at the parliamentary 
benches - who the hell is there to 
replace the ‘purged’ ministers? 
Dennis Skinner? You could imagine 
making him the minister for fun, 
but hardly for transport - or indeed 
anything else. The plain reality is 
that the PLP is stacked with people 
from the centre, right ... and hard 
right - who are intransigent^ anti- 
Corbyn and will not be happy until 
he has been deposed. In that sense, 
Corbyn is stuck in a bind until he 
gets some new blood into the PLR 

Which precisely brings us to 
David Cameron’s redrawing, or 
gerrymandering, of the electoral 
boundaries in order to shrink the 
size of the Commons from 650 MPs 
to 600. Though it is obviously an 
attack on the Labour Party, it does 
provide, ironically, an opportunity 
for the left. Under Labour rules, 
existing MPs will be automatically 
considered for selection if they 
can claim a “substantial territorial 
interest” of at least 40% in the new 
seat. But, obviously, other candidates 
can be nominated too. According 
to the BBC’s Sunday Politics and 
other sources, of the Labour-held 
seats in England, just 36 will remain 
unchanged. 9 For example, Liam 
Byrne, Tristram Hunt and Chris 
Leslie - former shadow cabinet 
ministers who are now on the back 
benches - could all face constituency 
battles. 

The outcome being, as 
Seumas Milne - now Labour’s 
executive director of strategy and 
communications - explained in an 
October interview with Russia Today , 
there will be a chance to “recalibrate” 
the parliamentary party, which “on 
all sorts of issues” is “actually out of 
kilter with public opinion”. It would 
be criminal to waste such a golden 
opportunity • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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PEOPLE S ASSEMBLY _ 

No controversy, please 

Peter Manson reports on the PA’s second national delegate conference 



Getting rid of nuclear missiles: too extreme? 


W hen John Rees and Lindsey 
German of Counterfire, with 
the support of the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain 
and several union leaders, launched the 
People’s Assembly Against Austerity 
in June 2013, they were thinking big. 
They remembered the days, back in 
February 2003, when the previous 
“broad, inclusive” movement they 
headed, the Stop the War Coalition, 
mobilised up to two million people on 
a demonstration against the Iraq war. 

In fact some 4,000 people attended 
the PA’s launch event two years ago, 
while in March 2014 around 800 
delegates and observers were at its 
first national conference. And in June 
this year 60,000-70,000 came to the 
PA’s national demonstration against 
cuts (although Counterfire and just 
about everyone on the left claimed 
an absurdly exaggerated “quarter 
million” were there). So, this year 
the PA optimistically booked up 
‘The Light’ - the 1,000-seater hall in 
London’s Friends Meeting House - 
for its 2015 delegate conference, but I 
am afraid to say the numbers turning 
up on December 5 did not match up 
to expectations (or to the expensive 
hall booking), with only around 200 
people coming along. 

PA national secretary and 
Counterfire member Sam Fairbaim 
insisted in his speech that the 
movement PA is trying to mobilise 
has got to involve “the Green Party, 
the far left” and people he described 
as “non-political”. But it goes without 
saying that those attending were 
overwhelmingly leftwing activists 
of one kind or another - members of 
groups like Counterfire and the CPB, 
with rather fewer from the likes of the 
Socialist Workers Party and Socialist 
Party in England and Wales; plus 
individual Occupy types and ‘direct 
actionists’, not to mention a few 
Green Party members, such as PA co¬ 
chair Romayne Phoenix. 

Her fellow co-chair, Steve Turner, 
the assistant general secretary of Unite 
and most certainly a PA enthusiast, 
informed the conference: “We don’t 
want to close down any debate here.” 
But he did not say that the organising 
committee, including himself, had 
done precisely that, when it came to 
one particular motion at least. Teesside 
PA had proposed the abolition of the 
standing army and its replacement by 
a democratically controlled militia. 
As Teesside secretary Steve Cooke 
explained in an email to comrade 
Fairbaim, “We propose this in order to 
protect an anti-austerity government 
from military intervention, as we 
have seen threatened against Syriza 
in Greece and more recently against 
Jeremy Corbyn.” 

Outside the remit 

But the committee simply omitted 
the motion from the list of those 
submitted, even though it had been 
almost unanimously agreed by the 
12 people attending the Teesside 
meeting that adopted it (one comrade 
abstained). When comrade Cooke 
asked for an explanation, he was 
informed by comrade Fairbaim: “We 
felt the motion was outside of the 
remit of the People’s Assembly.” 

The Teesside motion declares 
that “the working class must equip 
itself with all weaponry necessary to 
bring about revolution”, continued 
comrade Fairbaim, but the PA “has 
never taken policy on support for 
revolution”. It was launched on 
the basis of “agreement with the 
founding statement, which allows 
broad support on limited demands”, 


and these “enable people from every 
political background to unite to form 
the largest opposition possible against 
government austerity measures”. 

So how does that tie in with - for 
example - the comments made to 
conference by left economist Michael 
Burke , which were clearly supported 
by the PA leadership? Comrade Burke 
complained that “Business is not 
investing”, with companies preferring 
instead to “pay their shareholders 
and hoard cash”. He went on: “John 
McDonnell is absolutely right: we 
need to raise taxation to invest - 
that’s how we get out of austerity.” 
He summed up the PA majority view 
when he said: “Our alternative is 
investment for prosperity.” 

Well, excuse me, but this is a 
demand for a particular political 
line in relation to economic policy: 
ie, Keynesianism. So why is that 
compatible with building “broad 
support on limited demands”, even 
though Marxists and the “far left” 
are (or should be) totally opposed 
to building illusions in this kind of 
“alternative”? 

Surely, as comrade Cooke told 
me, “Our motion contains campaign 
demands - just like all the other 
motions that have been allowed on 
the conference agenda.” He added: 
“This is supposed to be a conference, 
not a rally. Conference should be 
allowed to debate this motion like any 
other and vote on it democratically.” 

Comrade Fairbaim, in his 
December 1 email, stated: 

The motion also calls for: “The 
dissolution of the standing army 
and the formation of a popular 
militia under democratic control”. 
This is something that, even if 
conference voted in favour of, 
would be practically impossible 


for the organisation to undertake. 

To which comrade Cooke retorted: 

Is the People’s Assembly able 
to cancel all the cuts? Is the PA 
able to bring all the troops home? 
Do we expect the PA national 
secretary personally to deactivate 
the Trident warheads? No. That 
hasn’t stopped the PA campaigning 
on those issues. 

In his attempts to get the officers 
to change their mind, comrade 
Cooke had a discussion before 
the conference and during the 
lunch break with comrades Turner, 
Fairbaim, treasurer Nick McCarthy 
and the Green Party’s Romayne 
Phoenix. Comrade McCarthy told 
him that what Teesside was proposing 
was “not a serious motion”, while 
comrade Turner thought it would 
be “an embarrassment to John 
McDonnell”, who was due to address 
the conference in the afternoon. 
Romayne Phoenix added that it was 
“not the sort of thing we’d want in 
writing” - the Quakers, who own 
Friends House, “wouldn’t let us use 
the venue” if they thought we were 
discussing such things. 

In his closing speech to the 
conference, comrade Turner referred 
to the fact that left activists had been 
placed under house arrest under 
the state of emergency in France 
and concluded: “We in this room 
are thought of as extremists and we 
have to be prepared for that.” How, 
exactly, should we be “prepared”? 
On the one hand, we need a “broad, 
united, inclusive movement”, but, 
on the other hand, “it’s not called the 
class stmggle because it’s a stroll in 
the park”. 

Leaving aside the fact that phrases 


like “class stmggle” might alienate 
all those “non-political” people in the 
“broad, united, inclusive movement” 
he wants to see, it is clear that for the 
likes of comrade Turner the “class 
stmggle” is something the ruling class 
does to us. We should not advocate 
fighting back in a serious way. After 
all, we can only build “broad support” 
on “limited” - ie, non-contentious - 
demands. 

As comrade Cooke pointed out, 
the democratic way to deal with 
a motion considered undesirable 
would be to persuade delegates to 
vote against it. But, no, the delegates 
- who mainly represented local PA 
groups and made up around half 
of those present - were not even 
informed that the motion had been 
received. I am sure there was more 
than a grain of tmth in the statement 
that it would have been “an 
embarrassment to John McDonnell”, 
had it appeared in writing: you know 
how the rightwing media keep trying 
to catch him out. Obviously the best 
thing we can do is join him in beating 
a retreat in the hope they will lay off. 

New politics 

Talking of John McDonnell, he 
was introduced by comrade Turner 
near the end of the conference as an 
“inspiring leader” who is “soon to be 
chancellor of the exchequer!” 

Comrade McDonnell told us that 
after last month’s Commons episode 
he was “not allowed to do any more 
jokes”. But he reported how, when he 
was asked after addressing a Chamber 
of Commerce meeting why he had 
“chucked the Tittle red book’ across 
the floor of the house”, he replied: 
“Because Das Kapital is so heavy 
and comes in so many volumes.” He 
added: “Jeremy will kill me!” 

He made the point that the lobbying 


of MPs had been “interpreted as 
intimidation or threats” (which he said 
are “not part of our politics”). However, 
he claimed that he had “been arguing 
for a free vote for years”. Apparently 
allowing Labour MPs to decide for 
themselves whether to vote for this 
latest military aggression - even though 
it represented a “disgraceful, shameful 
step backwards” - has “actually raised 
the level of politics”. Unfortunately he 
got loud applause for this comment. 

The rest of his speech was a 
mixture of Keynesian reformism 
- Labour will be “reviewing every 
institution we have to manage our 
economy” - and militant platitudes: 
“If we have to resist such a law [as the 
Trade Union Bill], so be it.” But I am 
sure our Counterfire comrades will be 
pleased to hear that the PA is “part of 
that process of developing our new 
politics” - which is why comrade 
McDonnell will “support the People’s 
Assembly all the way”. 

As for the rest of the agenda, it 
was characterised overwhelmingly 
by totally uncontentious motions, 
which were almost all supported 
either unanimously or with just one 
or two abstentions. There were only 
two taken to a vote that were actually 
opposed by anyone at all. 

The first of these related to the 
European Union referendum (which 
is obviously not “outside of the 
remit” of the People’s Assembly). 
The Doncaster motion, referring to 
the main ‘in’ and ‘out’ campaigns 
stated: “The left, the trade unions 
and campaigning groups which 
make up the People’s Assembly are 
divided in their voting preferences. 
Therefore the People’s Assembly 
cannot campaign for either option.” 
It was agreed overwhelmingly with a 
handful against. 

The second such motion came 
from Cardiff. It called for the PA 
to “launch a national campaign for 
councils to refuse to set cuts budgets 
this year and instead set ‘needs’ 
budgets”. It also wanted the PA to 
“organise a national meeting for 
councillors, trade unionists and anti¬ 
austerity campaigners to explore how 
councils can resist”. 

But Fred Leplat, who represents 
Socialist Resistance on the PA 
committee, complained that the 
Cardiff motion “doesn’t recognise 
where we are”. We need “a strategy 
towards setting anti-cuts budgets” 
rather than demanding “illegal no¬ 
cuts budgets” right now. On the other 
hand, the committee was in favour of 
a motion from Southampton, which 
called on the PA to accept the task of 
“convening a national meeting of local 
authorities in the new year with the 
aim of creating joint platforms from 
which councils can stand together to 
defend our public services”. 

But, when it came to the vote, 
comrade Turner stated from the 
chair: “This is a contentious one.” He 
explained that, while Southampton 
thought we should “start to build a 
campaign”, the Cardiff motion, which 
“the committee has opposed”, want to 
“do it now”. 

Several people heckled that the 
chair was making a speech to try and 
influence the outcome of the vote, and 
this could well have swayed delegates 
to support the Cardiff motion. The 
only time the committee openly 
opposed a motion, its advice was 
rejected by a substantial majority. 

I wonder what would have 
happened if it had allowed the 
Teesside motion to be put • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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POLEMIC _ 

Gun violence and atomisation 

It is not only pacifists who have doubts about the right to bear arms, writes Rex Dunn 



'Thank god we raised the right to bear arms only as a matter of principle’ 


I n the United States gun massacres 
by citizens against other citizens has 
become ‘routine’. This poses a real 
problem for communists; in particular, 
the democratic demand that the people 
“have the right to bear arms and defend 
themselves”. 

As Jack Conrad explained during a 
debate at Communist University 2015, 1 
this demand appears in the programme 
of the Second International; the 1880 
programme of the French Workers 
Party, which Marx himself had a 
hand in writing; followed by the 1891 
Erfurt programme of the German 
Social Democratic Party: “Education 
of all to bear arms. Militia in place of 
the standing army.” Jack goes on to 
point out that a historical precedent 
had already been set by the American 
revolution of 1776 and the second 
amendment to the constitution, which 
reads: “A well regulated militia being 
necessary for the security of a free state 
and the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms.” 

Note the context: the infant United 
States of America faced the threat 
of a loyalist counterrevolution. But 
what about now? Midway through 
the second decade of the 21st century, 
the consciousness of the working 
class across the world is at its lowest 
ebb - especially in the United States, 
the world’s most advanced capitalist 
society. A lot of educating has to be 
done (and not just on how to use 
guns!). Workers are unable to defend 
themselves against austerity or oppose 
imperialist wars, which are prosecuted 
in their name, let alone take on the 
real enemy, its own ruling class. If and 
when it does, that would be the right 
time to raise this demand. Meanwhile, 
there have been 355 gun massacres in 
the US this year, so far, which averages 
at more than one per day! 

Bearing this in mind, it would be 
better to defend the right to bear arms in 
principle, rather than make it a ‘virility’ 
test of revolutionary credibility. 
Otherwise we fly in the face of the 
reality of America’s love affair with 
guns. Easy access to such weapons is 
the main reason why the USA has the 
second highest murder rate in the world. 
If we do not take this into account, how 
can we expect to win potential recruits 
to the communist cause? 

Commercial society 

From a well-organised citizen’s 
militia to gun massacres. How did this 
happen? The United States’ ‘manifest 
destiny’ (after conquering the continent 
and cowering its neighbours) was 
to become, in Adorno’s words, the 
world’s ‘first completely commercial 
society’, Hollywood and all. By 1945 
the USA had not just become the 
world’s greatest imperialist power: it 
would go on to export this to the rest of 
the world, in the form of neoliberalism 
and the ‘free market’. 

Part of the problem is the truncated 
history of American labour. Unlike its 
European counterpart, it never really 
got beyond militant syndicalism. 
Therefore it did not form a political 
party of its own - even a reformist 
one - able to represent its interests 
in Congress. American workers put 
their faith in either the Republicans or 
the Democrats, which are bourgeois 
parties from top to bottom. Of course, 
the October revolution did have an 
effect on the American masses. But the 
newly formed Communist Party of the 
USA remained tiny. Its links with the 
Comintern were constrained by law. 

But the biggest reason for its lack 
of appeal was the fact, after World 
War I, that the majority of American 
workers - many of whom were first- 
generation immigrants seeking a better 


life - embraced a growing economy and 
the idea that, as long as you work hard, 
you can become rich and live off the 
‘fat of the land’. This fostered patriotic 
illusions - ‘God bless America’ (which 
remains strong even today, despite the 
USA’s decline as an industrial power, 
the destruction of whole communities, 
etc). But for nearly two decades the 
USA adopted an isolationist attitude to 
world events: eg, the rise of fascism in 
Europe. 

Things might have been different 
after the Wall Street crash in 1929 and 
the onset of the great depression; but 
the situation was saved by Roosevelt’s 
New Deal in the 1930s. Then came 
Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbour, which 
precipitated America’s entry into World 
War II. Thus the economy began to 
expand again, now fully primed by the 
military-industrial complex. 

Unlike the old world, in the 
new world, Mephistopheles (the 
bourgeoisie) did not have to make a 
pact with Faust (social democracy and 
the Stalinised communist parties) in 
order head off the revolutionary masses. 

Because American labour remained 
backward as a political force, the 
US bourgeoisie had a smoother ride. 
Therefore, post-WWI, given its 
enormous resources and a growing 
labour force, as well as the availability 
of investment capital, the USA was 
able to develop new technologies, 
overtaking Britain and Germany (the 
latter crippled by reparations) and 
thus establishing itself as the world’s 
leading industrial power. It not only 
took the lead with heavy industry and 
manufacturing. Henry Ford’s model-T 
Ford provided a template for the age of 
mass consumerism - mass production 
of new consumer products, based on 
standardised design and the assembly 
line. 

These practices were soon applied 
to other areas of the economy, such 
as the advertising industry, the news; 
but also a burgeoning entertainments 
industry: first came ‘Tin Pan Alley’, 
the records industry and its conduit, the 
private radio station, soon to be rivalled 
by Hollywood and the cinema chain. 
The moving image proved to be even 
more exciting. Thus the basis for an 
entertainments industry was laid, which 
would go on to make billions of dollars 
for its corporate owners. 

At the same time the feature film 
began to reflect - as well as reinforce - 
the prevailing model of social life: On 


the one hand, the idea of the USA as the 
‘land of the free’; on the other, private 
property and free enterprise, which 
are sacrosanct, because hard work is 
rewarded! This includes an ambivalent 
attitude towards the black economy or 
the criminal ‘fraternity’. (The days of 
A1 Capone and bootlegging might be 
gone; but they have been replaced by 
gang warfare over hard drugs!) 

Once you have provided for your 
family (legally or illegally), you need 
to protect what’s yours. But guns are 
no longer needed to defend the body 
politic and the revolution; they are 
needed to defend the individual and 
his property. Moreover they can be 
purchased easily by mail order or 
online. Thus the right to bear arms has 
morphed into an obsession with guns, 
epitomised by Hollywood and the rest 
of the entertainments industry. 

This is the context for Adorno’s 
and Horkheimer’s Dialectic of 
enlightenment (1944). As refugees 
from fascism in Europe, both ended up 
in New York. Fresh from the old world 
of the enlightenment and Marxism, 
they were plunged into this ‘brave 
new world’, aka the world’s ‘first fully 
commercial society’. They already had 
an impression of the latter, thanks partly 
to the export of Hollywood films to the 
European market (NB - Hollywood had 
enhanced its standing via its willingness 
to take emigres from the profession into 
its bosom: eg, Charlie Chaplin, Marlene 
Dietrich, Fritz Lang, etc). But, once 
he was actually in America, Adorno’s 
worst fears about the future of art and 
culture were confirmed. 

Whereas Benjamin had tried 
to maintain a positive attitude 
towards “the work of art in the 
age of mechanical reproduction” 
(especially film), Adorno reacted 
with an equally one-sided pessimism. 
For the latter, the whole society 
appeared to be regressing in the 
face of popular culture. On the one 
hand, we have the ‘culture industry’: 
ie, manufactured entertainment by 
private enterprise (as opposed to that 
which is spontaneously produced 
by the people); on the other, the 
production of authentic art begins to 
suffocate. Therefore avant garde and 
popular art “are torn halves of an 
integral freedom, to which, however, 
they do not add up”. 2 Contra 
Benjamin’s take on the distractions 
of a Charlie Chaplin film, for Adomo, 
“the laughter of the audience at the 


cinema is anything but good and 
revolutionary; instead it is full of the 
worst bourgeois sadism”. 3 

Atomisation 

The post-war period saw the rise of the 
transnational corporation (for which the 
USA provided the first HQ), the rise of 
the global market and finally the rise of 
finance capital (centred on Wall Street 
and, latterly, London). The age of the 
post-industrial society had begun, 
characterised by the outsourcing of the 
old industries to the underdeveloped 
world, where labour is cheap. As a 
result, in the developed world, the 
working class has lost its collective 
way of life (trade union, cooperative 
society, the community, etc). State 
welfare for the poor, the sick and the 
elderly has been rolled back, along with 
nationalised industries and services; 
the right to a job for life and a decent 
pension is also a thing of the past. In 
other words, the working class has 
been atomised once again (cf the early 
period of the industrial revolution). 

But the bourgeois division of labour 
does not change: Everywhere the 
worker continues to be fragmented 
at the psychical level; as Marx says 
in his Economic and philosophic 
manuscripts , the bourgeoisie’s need 
to accumulate capital required a new 
division of labour, which has a ‘man¬ 
crippling’ effect on the worker: 

As a consequence of this division of 
labour ... the worker becomes more 
and more uniformly dependent 
on labour, ... on a particular, very 
one-sided and machine-like type 
of labour [which leaves him/ 
her] depressed, therefore, both 
intellectually and physically to the 
level of a machine .. . 4 

Here we have the example par 
excellence of ‘instrumental reason’, 
whereby thinking is governed solely 
by ends and means. It won the approval 
of the greatest bourgeois political 
economists and it permeates the 
whole of society. (Only art resisted 
the dehumanising effects of industrial 
capitalism: eg, the English Romantic 
poets.) 

This is essentially true today. But 
under the rule of neoliberalism, the 
right to strike is once again under 
attack, along with job security. As a 
result, many workers are forced to work 
longer hours for less money, and can be 


laid off at any time. Hence they become 
preoccupied with making ends meet. At 
the same time, they seek distraction in 
the form of the ‘culture industry’. The 
latter has become more accessible at 
the individual level, thanks to the new 
information technology: ie, the internet 
and now social media (see below). You 
can also do your own thing. Therefore, 
increasingly, the masses live for the 
moment, waiting for the next thing to 
‘go viral’ (however trivial). Whereas the 
older generation confuse communism 
with Stalinism (and therefore reject the 
former as a goal to struggle towards), 
the youth are not interested in past 
stmggles. 

But there is always the exception 
to prove the rule! Indeed, in 2015 we 
have seen an upsurge in left populism, 
both in the USA and Britain. It also 
relies on internet technology (eg, one 
can register online as a Labour Party 
supporter, vote for Jeremy Corbyn, etc). 
But, as previous intemet-led struggles 
have shown - such as the Arab spring 
and Occupy - when the class enemy 
organises the inevitable fightback, such 
movements fade away. This is because 
the internet, by its very nature, atomises 
the individual “both intellectually and 
physically” (cf the fragmenting effects 
of the division of labour). It is no 
substitute for real collective stmggle. 
Therefore the working class is unable 
to rebuild its own organisations on the 
ground, let alone reconstitute itself as 
a revolutionary movement. Thus the 
mass are more and more exposed to the 
naked power of commodity exchange, 
which, “together with its structural 
consequences, [is] able to influence the 
total outer and inner life of society”. 5 

When Lukacs wrote those words 
in the early 1920s, he could not 
foresee what lay ahead: not only 
reified consciousness has become 
more entrenched: it would also return 
to Russia, following the collapse of 
the Soviet Union in the 1990s. But 
in 1919 (or thereabouts) the Soviet 
Union offered this exile (from the 
defeated Hungarian revolution) a new 
intellectual home. 

Then in 1924, the Stalinist faction 
turned its back on the world revolution, 
opting instead for the utopian goal of 
building ‘socialism in one country’ 
(however, the ‘gravedigger of the 
revolution’ would ultimately dig its 
own grave as well!). Meanwhile, 
between 1944 and 1948, acting in 
its own interests - and on behalf of 
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imperialism - the Stalinist bureaucracy 
ensured the defeat of a new wave of the 
world revolution, which had sprung 
up at the end of the war (ranging from 
Italy and Greece to Indo-China). But 
the door had already been opened to 
the United States as the next world 
imperialist power (ie, since 1924). 
Post-1945, the US, now the industrial/ 
technological powerhouse of the world, 
had a free hand to usher in a new kind 
of society - the mass consumerist/ 
mass-media society - TV on multiple 
channels pumping out news/ 
propaganda, Hollywood movies or 
trivia 24/7. (But here the US also found 
a useful partner in Japan, as producer of 
audio-visual products. After the atom 
bomb attacks and military occupation, 
Japan’s resurrection was overseen 
with US financial help.) Henceforth, 
the image would rule supreme (cf the 
written word in an earlier epoch). 

As early as 1938, 6 Adorno had 
already identified the ‘culture industry’, 
as a new form of mass culture, albeit 
distinct from traditional folk art: ie, 

industrially produced and carefully 
calculated artefacts ... not works of 
art, [but] commodities calculated 
to fulfil the present needs of the 
masses ... [They] are not genuine 
... The audience is meant to amuse 
itself, [which] is nothing but the 
elimination of critical thought ... 
amusement means agreement. 7 

This takes the form of 

Distracted viewing or listening 
[which] no longer allows for a sense 
of the totality of the work to develop. 
Instead the focus of attention turns 
to disjointed individual stimuli ... 
the shortening of the attention span 
[which] leads to infantilisation. 8 

Violent entertainment, given its 
excitement factor, is arguably the 
supreme distraction. 

Debord continues this idea of a 
‘total system’. In 1967, he published 
his book, in which he describes the 
post-war world as “the society of 
the spectacle”. The latter is not just a 
product of “the technology of the mass 
dissemination of images. It is far better 
viewed as a Weltanschauung that has 
actualised, translated into the material 
realm - a world view transformed into 
a material force.” 9 

This is not something added to the 
real world... On the contrary, it is the 
very heart of society’s real unreality, 
... news/propaganda, advertising 
or the actual consumption of 
entertainment - the spectacle 
epitomises the prevailing model of 
social life. 10 

Now, anyone who has access to the 
internet and the right ‘apps’ can create 
their own entertainment. Unfortunately, 
the majority of this individual 
‘creativity’ amounts to an imitation of 
Hollywood values: violent themes or - 
for light relief - degrading trivia. 

In the period of late capitalism, 
the ‘reified’ masses turn to the culture 
industry, and technology (from the 
computer to the mobile phone to 
the ‘social’ media or socialising in 
cyberspace; whilst becoming unsocial 
beings in reality: a friend engages in a 
long conversation on his mobile, whilst 
you are socialising together, etc). But 
the addiction to mass entertainment 
remains (you can download it onto 
your tablet). According to Adomo, this 
can also be seen as an attempt to escape 
the terror of Toss of individuality’: 

One attempt to escape such 
anxieties [is] through the various 
forms of psychological regression 
in mass culture. With ‘nothing 
left for the consciousness but to 
capitulate before the superior 
power of the advertised stuff’, 
the audience seeks to ‘purchase 
spiritual peace’ by making the 


goods literally their own thing. 11 

If you live in the United States, this 
could be a firearm, which can be easily 
bought. Other commodities include 
packaged entertainment, such as a 
Hollywood action thriller on DVD (or 
streamed online). But the consumption 
of entertainment still takes place in the 
form of atomised listening/viewing. 

Many people fantasise about 
becoming one of their Hollywood 
heroes. They wear the T-shirt etc. In an 
extreme case, one alienated individual 
fantasised about being Batman. He 
bought an automatic weapon, went 
to the premier, jumped on the stage 
and shot dead several members of 
the audience. Other mass killers have 
a personal grudge, which they wish 
to take out on their fellow citizens. 
Apart from having a cache of weapons 
and ammunition, a black commando 
uniform is also de rigueur. Of course, 
you will probably be shot dead in the 
process; but at least you know that 
you will have your moment of fame, 
because the TV news will broadcast the 
outrage worldwide! 

Too many guns 

In October, The Guardian ran an article 
about the latest school shooting in the 
US with a byline which read: “994 
shootings in 1,004 days: this is what 
America’s gun crisis looks like”, plus 
a large graph, detailing the date, place 
and number of casualties (a total of 
1,260 deaths; 3,606 injuries). 

Yet in December, 2014, after two 
decades of polling on the question of the 
right to bear arms, which is enshrined 
in the constitution, “those feeling 
strongly that the rights of Americans 
to own guns should be bolstered were 
in the majority”. The Pew Research 
report stated that, “according to the 
survey, 52% said it was more important 
to protect Americans’ right to own 
guns; in contrast 46% said it was more 
important to control ownership of the 
weapons”. 

The US gun industry is massive: 
“Nearly 11 million guns were 
manufactured in the US in 2013, with 
16 million already in circulation after 
illegal imports were excluded” (US 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms 
and Explosives). The US has 

by far the highest rate of guns per 
capita in the world with 89 for every 
100 residents ... This does not mean 
that 89% of Americans own a gun. 
[The Pew Survey shows that] about 
37% of households had one. [This 
means that some households own 
multiple guns.] The US has the 
highest murder rate after Mexico 
[which is sinking under a quasi-civil 
war between the drug barons and the 
police, army] about two thirds of all 
those deaths involving a firearm ... 12 

The Guardian subsequently published 
another article written by American 
critic Alex Suskind: 

Few films dare to tackle our gun 
epidemic - perhaps because there’s 
no catharsis to be had and no end in 
sight. 

We are a nation hopelessly 
and endlessly addicted to violence, 
and as such look for the same in our 
television shows, our books and, of 
course, our movies. That’s why our 
multiplexes are filled each year with 
a cavalcade of big-budget shooter 
flicks and apocalyptic action fare, 
both real and fictionalised ... We 
cheer on the pornographic gore of 
Mad Max: Fury Road and Lone 
survivor , the bloodless brutality of 
Avengers ... 

Yet, despite that brutality, 
there has been curiously little 
space in film devoted to real-life 
mass shootings - gun-wielding, 
American-bred slaughters are 
basically non-existent on screen 
... strange, considering how much 
money Hollywood contributes 


toward depicting violence... 

A 2013 study found that in the 
last 30 years gun violence has tripled 
in PG-13 movies, with 94% of the 
most popular projects containing at 
least one violent scene. And, while 
tragedies like 9/11 receive the big- 
screen treatment (Oliver Stone’s 
World Trade Center , United 93) 
- getting mined for every bloody 
detail, wrung from it every last drip 
of emotional juice - none of that 
cash is being devoted to portraying 
our society’s gun epidemic ... 

... after every mass shooting, 
we are quick to blame the things 
that are popping up in front of us. 
It’s easy to put a terrible tragedy 
squarely on Hollywood’s shoulders 
instead of the parents, gun laws or 
mental illness, when in tmth it’s 
some deceptively twisted version 
of all four. Making a film based off 
Newtown or Aurora or Littleton 
is just asking to be thrown into the 
middle of that debate - one studios 
are probably not eager to enter ... 13 

The above article appears to confirm 
my own observation: the masses 
are obsessed with violent imagery, 
because it is exciting and that is why 
it is entertaining. At the same time, 
they choose to ignore the real violence, 
which is going on all around them 
(unless it visits them in person). 

However, while Suskind is strong 
on observation, he is short on analysis. 
At the very least, he could have 
examined the role of the National 
Rifle Association as chief sponsor of 
the firearms industry in the United 
States. On the one hand, it spends 
a huge amount of money lobbying 
Congress to get the lawmakers on the 
industry’s side (business is business!). 
This amounts to bribing the people’s 
representatives to ensure that they 
vote against gun control legislation. 
Therefore people can still buy firearms 
with a minimum of background checks. 
They can also buy assault rifles more 
suited for the battlefield than self- 
defence at home: ie, guns which fire 
rapid rounds and have large magazines 
(ideal for a school massacre!). On the 
other hand, the NRA spends millions 
of dollars on advertising campaigns 
against gun control, centring around the 
constitutional right to bear arms. 

The NRA has been quick to respond 
to the problem. Early in 2013, Media 
Matters for America posted an article 
which stated: 

At a press conference held at 
a Washington DC hotel, the 
National Rifle Association’s 
leadership responded to the tragic 
mass shooting at a Newtown CT 
elementary school by decrying the 
impact of violent movies on our 
culture. Less than 20 miles away, 
their organisation’s museum was 
hosting a laudatory exhibit on the 
firearms used in popular violent 
films. 

[NRA executive vice- 
president, Wayne LaPierre] passed 
blame to what he called “a callous, 
corrupt and corrupting shadow 
industry that sells, and sows, 
violence against its own people”, 
specifically highlighting “the blood- 
soaked slasher films like American 
psycho and Natural born killers that 
are aired like propaganda loops”. 

... museum senior curator Phil 
Schreier says: “We encourage you 
to come by and visit this sequel and 
come see a true blockbuster here in 
Fairfax, where all the stars of the 
silver screen have descended into 
these galleries and are represented 
by some of the firearms that we’ve 
fallen in love with in our youth and 
our adulthood, wishing that we too 
could be like our matinee idols.” 

Gun expert Tom Diaz has 
detailed how the NRA and the 
firearms industry use violent movies 
to sell more guns, including the role 
of the ‘Hollywood Guns’ museum 


exhibit. As he explains, the exhibit 
is based in the museum’s William 
B Ruger Gallery, named for the 
founder of the Sturm, Ruger and 
Company firearms company. 
Diaz also points out that Ruger 
himself blamed violent movies 
and television for gun violence, 
not the availability of the firearms 
themselves. 

Diaz also highlights how 
firearms companies seek to have 
their guns featured in violent 
movies, particularly pointing to the 
rise of Glock handguns as in part 
a result of their strategy to get the 
guns into the hands of Hollywood 
prop houses ... 14 

In the course of this article, Media 
Matters also claimed that “academic 
research has discredited the notion 
that violent movies encourage violent 
behaviour”, whereas the tmth of the 
matter is that academic research is 
unable to prove the case either way, 
because the causes of gun violence are 
multi-faceted. 

Still it is hypocritical of the NRA to 
place all the blame on the entertainment 
industry. A central plank of its argument 
is that it is defending the constitutional 
right of American citizens to bear arms. 
It claims, somewhat tenuously, that 
most gun owners use them responsibly, 
either to protect themselves or their 
property. As already mentioned, the 
latest opinion polls confirm that the 
American public also agree with 
this one-sided argument (the NRA’s 
advertising campaigns have proved to 
be worthwhile!). 

Decline as concept 

Just like Lukacs, Adomo and Debord, 
communists today are also in danger of 
being overtaken by events, which point 
to the decline of capitalism itself. 

Hillel Ticktin states that 
decline occurs when the “poles of 
contradiction” become more and more 
difficult to mediate. Bureaucracy then 
becomes “the mediation between use 
value and exchange value, [made] 
necessary, because all other forms 
have broken down in terms of political 
economy”. Then 

finance capital became a new and 
necessary form to mediate the 
contradiction ... imperialism ... 
succeeded in maintaining capitalism 
for a time ... War and the cold war... 
are other examples ... [But] they are 
extreme forms which have limited 
lives ... What happens, however, if 
there is no new mediation possible 
between the poles of contradiction? 
Then disintegration ensues. 15 

He adds: 

... unemployment [in the developed 
world]; mass unemployment in the 
third world; ... failure to use the 
means of production to their full 
potential, degradation of labour- 
power and capital with the use of 
drugs and criminal activity; the 
increasing gap between what labour- 
power can produce [necessary use- 
values, which enhance human life] 
and what it does produce, that is 
the increasing effects of alienation 
on production; the destruction of 
the means of production and of 
mankind itself are all manifestations 
of decay ... the inhuman nature of 
modem production of use-values 
and associated advertising [applies] 
right across the board from bloated 
expenditure on means of warfare 
to junk food, 16 there is considerable 
expenditure on the state and so the 
means of control over the population 
in terms of the ... police forces, 
[mass surveillance], bureaucratic 
supervision and the army. 17 

In a nutshell, 

Some people argue that decline 
must show itself in an absolute 


decline, [with] visible symptoms of 
a civilisation going in a downwards 
direction ... The standard of living, 
growth, morality, education and the 
overall standard of living from this 
point of view, must all decline. 18 13 

This is the situation we are in now. 
Meanwhile commodity fetishism 
holds universal sway, “permeating 
every expression of life” (Lukacs). 
Yet in his EPM , Marx says that, 
somehow, “inhuman, unsocial man” 
must become “social, human man”. 
But, as the United States shows - as 
leader of the ‘free world’ - the former 
appears to be becoming the default 
position of man as a ‘species being’, 
which is reflected and reinforced by 
the mass media. 

Conclusion 

Gun massacres must be seen in the 
context of all of the above. They have 
the following characteristics: 

• They are irrational terrorist attacks 
on fellow citizens. 

• They are random in character and 
could occur in any urban situation. 

• They have no political agenda (cf 
Islamic State attacks in Beimt, Paris, the 
blowing up of a Russian passenger jet, 
etc. IS is the bastard child of imperialist 
wars in the Middle East). 

• Although gun massacres do occur 
in other countries, they are far more 
frequent in the United States. 

• Although they are not new to US 
life, they have become more frequent, 
reaching a record high in 2015 (355 so 
far; sometimes two a day). 

• In that sense, this is a new 
phenomenon: the nadir of self¬ 
alienation, the hallmark of “inhuman, 
unsocial man”. 

Therefore, when we raise the 
demand for the right to bear arms, 
communists should bear in mind the 
fact that, given the unprecedented rise 
of gun violence in the United States, 
it has becomes much harder to justify 
such a demand. This is a huge problem 
within late/declining capitalism, which 
needs to be properly addressed. 

Otherwise we are in danger of 
resorting to a knee-jerk response - 
such as the accusation of “pacifism” - 
against anyone who dares to argue to 
the contrary. I for one, am not a pacifist, 
so this just will not do! • 
rexdunn.co.uk 

Notes 

1. See ‘Second amendment Marxism or inveterate 
pacifism’ Weekly Worker November 19 2015. 

2. Adomo to Benjamin, March 18 1936, quoted in 
E Lunn Marxism and modernism London 1984, 

pi56. Adomo does not dismiss mass culture - just its 
alienated form of production. He could have added 
that the bourgeois division of labour - as Marx points 
out in his Economic and philosophic manuscripts- is 
the main reason for the chasm between ‘serious’ and 
‘popular’ art, which the industry exploits, and the 
masses imitate. 

3. TW Adomo Aesthetics and politics London 
1986, pl23. 

4. K Marx Economic and philosophic manuscripts: 
www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1844/ 
epm/lst.htm. 

5. G Lukacs, ‘Reification and the consciousness of 
the proletariat’, in History and class-consciousness 
London 1990, p84. 

6. See TW Adomo, ‘On the fetish character of 
music and the regression of listening’ (1938): www. 
musiccog.ohio-state.edu/Music839B/Approaches/ 
Adomo.html. 

7. TW Adomo and M Horkheimer Dialectic of 
enlightenment London 1997, pi30. 

8. TW Adomo, ‘On the fetish character of music and 
the regression of listening’ (1938): www.musiccog. 
ohio-state.edu/Music839B/Approaches/Adomo.html. 

9. G Debord The society of the spectacle theses 5, 
Cambridge Mass 1995, ppl2-13. 

10. Ibid theses 6, pl3. 

11. TW Adomo, ‘On the fetish character of music 
and the regression of listening’ (1938): www. 
musiccog.ohio-state.edu/Music839B/Approaches/ 
Adomo.html. Cf the educated classes, who can 
evade the terror of this crisis of individuality through 
authentic artworks. 

12. The Guardian October 2 2015. 

13. The Guardian October 5 2015. 

14. http://mediamatters.org/blog/2013/01/02/video- 
nra-blames-violent-films-for-mass-shootin/191980. 

15. H Ticktin, ‘Decline as a concept and its 
consequences’ Critique August 2006, pp 154-55. 

16. He could have added: movies which depict 
fetishised violence; assault weapons for private use; 
the fetishisation of technology, such as the urge to 
upgrade one’s iPhone or car. At the same time the 
state and the media call for cuts in public spending. 

17. Mpl60. 

18. Ibid pi 56. 
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SYRIA 


Time to shed illusions 

Only the international solidarity of our class can deliver a lasting solution, writes Yassamine Mather 



Bashar al-Assad meets supreme leader Ali Khamenei 


A s the situation in the Middle 
East continues to deteriorate, 
and in the wake of renewed 
political and military efforts led by the 
United States, Syria’s Bashar al-Assad 
and his Iranian allies have gone onto 
the offensive. 

On December 6, Ali Akbar Velayati 
- advisor to and representative of 
Iran’s supreme leader, Ali Khamenei 
- met the Syrian ruler in Damascus. 
Tehran is confident that, given the 
current situation, if elections are held 
in the next few months, Assad and his 
Ba’ath party will win and no doubt in 
the next round of negotiations, to be 
held in New York, representatives of 
the Islamic Republic of Iran will fight 
their comer. However, it is not clear 
if this total support for Assad results 
from an agreement with Russian 
president Vladimir Putin or if Iran 
is asserting its position ahead of a 
compromise by Russia. Apparently 
Putin is considering the possibility of 
replacing Assad by a military junta, to 
include Sunni and Christian military 
commanders - a solution favoured by 
the US and its allies. Iran’s reassertion 
of its support for Assad is an attempt 
to avert any such compromise. 

The reality is that, for all the spin 
coming from the US administration 
about the next round of Syria talks 
in New York, the various options 
presented as ‘solutions to the crisis’ 
seem as bad as each other. After more 
than four years of bloodshed and 
suffering - including the complete 
destmction of several major cities, 
not just by Islamic State, but by the 
regime itself, not forgetting the air 
raids by the US, France, Russia and 
in the last week the United Kingdom 
- the efforts of the ‘international 
community’ could well end in the 
continuation of a minority Alawite- 
led regime or a military junta. 

According to an article aptly 
named ‘Can Iran live without Assad?’ 
by Matthew Mclnnis, fellow at the 
American Enterprise Institute, the 
Islamic Republic’s options ahead of 
a new round of peace talks are clear. 
In fact the west’s options are not that 
different. According to Mclnnis, the 
alternatives are: 

1. Someone from Assad’s inner circle 
taking over. The problem with this 
option is that the Syrian opposition 
and presumably their western allies 
will not accept such an arrangement 
and, more importantly, there is no 


likely candidate to fulfil such a role. 

2. A Christian or Druze as a 
compromise candidate. Tehran 
has few allies beyond the Alawite 
community and it is therefore unlikely 
that Iran will accept this. 

3. The replacement of Assad by 
a Sunni officer, rumoured to be 
favoured by the Russians. This would 
clearly be unacceptable to Tehran, 
and Khamenei would have made 
Iran’s views on this clear during his 
meeting with Putin last week. 

That is why, as far as Tehran is 
concerned, Assad’s survival is the 
best, and maybe the only, option. 
Again according to Mclnnis, 

Tehran will continue the fight on 
the ground to improve the Syrian 
regime’s position, work with 
Russia to find candidates that have 
support from the army and the 
Alawite community, the country 
will prevent the emergence of any 
leader too popular or strong to 
potentially push Iran out of Syria 
later, and it will ensure Iran retains 
a veto over the transition process, 
either directly or implicitly 
through threats of sabotaging any 
deal. 1 

For mo st Iranians the supreme leader’s 
100% support for Assad - support 
echoed by the most conservative 
factions of the regime, including the 
Revolutionary Guards - is bizarre. 
Khamenei and his inner circle will 
not tolerate anything approaching 
secularism in their own country - 
female members of the Assad family, 
including Bashar’s wife, Asma al- 
Assad, would face a flogging for 
failing to wear a hijab if they were 
Iranian citizens. Apparently Iran’s 
adherence to Shia rules was one of the 
reasons the Syrian dictator refused to 
accept the offer of a sanctuary for his 
family in Tehran. 

Yet senior clerics, leaders of the 
Revolutionary Guards and close 
advisors to the supreme leader do 
not seem to see the irony of their 
commitment to do all in their power 
to keep a Ba’athist, secular party in 
power in Syria. As many Tehranis 
have observed, there is one rule for 
Iranians and another for the country’s 
allies - as always, Iran’s foreign 
policy is based on pragmatism, not 
religion. Tehran wants to maintain its 
current advantageous position in the 


region - the fall of the Syrian regime 
would endanger Hezbollah’s grip 
in Lebanon and Iran cannot tolerate 
such a situation. However, for the US 
and its allies Iran’s emerging market 
and cheap labour force present a 
golden opportunity not to be wasted. 

Support 

Damascus? 

According to the Morning Star , 
“the Nato powers and their Middle 
Eastern allies should stop arming 
and funding terrorist groups in Syria 
and start supporting the Damascus 
regime in its desperate battle against 
Isis and other sectarian forces.” 2 This 
is precisely the solution put forward 
by sections of global capital and, 
although it might bring a temporary 
respite, it would not deal with the 
root causes of the current conflict and 
could be temporary at best. 

But London mayor Boris Johnson 
seems to be competing with the Star 
in this regard: 

I was in Paris at the end of last 
week, and the Russian leader’s 
face glowered sulkily from 
every billboard. “Putin”, said the 
headline, “notre nouvel ami”. 
Many French people think the 
time has come to do a deal with 
their ‘new friends’, the Russians 
- and I think that they are broadly 
right. We have the estimated 
70,000 of the Free Syrian Army 
(and many other groups and 
grouplets); but those numbers 
may be exaggerated, and they may 
include some jihadists who are not 
ideologically very different from 
al Qa’eda. 

Who else is there? The 
answer is obvious. There is Assad, 
and his army; and the recent signs 
are that they are making some 
progress. Thanks at least partly to 
Russian air strikes, it looks as if the 
regime is taking back large parts 
of Homs. Al Qa’eda-affiliated 
militants are withdrawing from 
some districts of the city. Is that a 
bad thing? I don’t think so. 

However, both the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain and Boris 
Johnson are wrong. The Russia/Iran/ 
Syria ‘solution’ will only delay the 
final stages of this conflict. If Assad 
and his Iranian allies were popular 


or had legitimacy, we would not be 
where we are today. 

Similarly, the talk about ‘illegal’ 
wars and United Nations resolutions 
is totally counterproductive. In his 
speech to the UK parliament last 
week, Jeremy Corbyn told MPs: 

UN security council resolution 
2249, passed after the Paris 
atrocities and cited in today’s 
government motion, does not 
give clear and unambiguous 
authorisation for UK bombing in 
Syria. To do so it would have had 
to be passed under chapter 7 of the 
UN charter, to which the security 
council couldn’t agree. 

The UN resolution is 
certainly a welcome framework 
for joint action to cut off funding, 
oil revenues and arms supplies 
from Isil. But there’s little sign 
of that happening in earnest. Nor 
is there yet any serious evidence 
that it’s being used to coordinate 
international military or diplomatic 
strategy in Syria. 3 

I rest my case. At least two of the 
west’s allies are involved in the IS 
sale of oil, which is said to generate $ 1 
billion a month! Do we really believe 
that nothing can be done about this 
trade? US sanctions have meant that 
European banks have paid billions 
of dollars in fines for trading with 
Iranian companies, yet the sale of oil 
from Mosul and other Iraqi regions 
cannot be detected and stopped? 
Are we seriously expecting the UN 
to punish the countries involved? 
The US and its allies are not actually 
attempting to defeat IS - the policy is 
one of containment, not destruction. 
In fact the group has its uses for 
imperialism - or at least imperialist 
allies, such as Saudi Arabia, Turkey 
and the Persian Gulf states. 

For us it is clear that the defeat 
of the imperialist project involves 
the shedding of liberal illusions, 
including in the UN. The statement 
issued by the Stop the War Coalition 
on the eve of the Westminster vote on 
Syria certainly had its fair share of 
those: “Our parliament must ensure 
it takes decisions in the interests 
of the security and well-being of 
our citizens and must consider the 
impact of our decisions on the wider 
world.” 4 Hardly an expression of 
internationalism. It is regrettable that 


sections of the left have fallen into 
the trap of using the state’s current 
opportunistic emphasis on “security”. 

Solidarity 

Everyone knows that IS has its 
origins in al Qa’eda - itself a creation 
of US imperialism - and that it is 
able to recruit because of imperialist 
interventions, together with the 
failure to address historic injustices in 
the region, including the occupation 
of Palestine. It is only through the 
defeat of the imperialist project that a 
genuine solution can be found. 

We are first and foremost for the 
defeat of the imperialist project - 
including their jihadist offshoots, 
such as Islamic State. Even if many 
of their recruits do not see themselves 
as such, I would classify IS as part of 
the imperialist project. They are also 
part of the problem, the enemies of 
revolutionary forces. So, while we 
call for the defeat of the imperialists, 
we are not necessarily for the victory 
of their opponents. 

The working class in Iran and Iraq 
are under the neoliberal economic 
hammer of these Shia states, and 
the secular peoples of the region 
are desperately in need of support, 
which must come in the form of the 
international solidarity of the working 
class. As Adam Hanieh rightly points 
out, 

Isis’s rise cannot be explained as 
simply an outcome of ideology 
or religion, as many western 
commentators appear to believe. 
There are very real social and 
political roots that explain the 
organisation’s growth. 

One of the most important 
factors is the defeat of the Arab 
spring - itself a rebellion against 
the onslaught of neoliberal 
economic policies in the region, in 
circumstances where the weakness 
of the left allowed reactionary 
forces to benefit from the political 
vacuum caused by war, instability 
and economic hardship. 5 

Contrary to populist belief, the 
Arab spring had little to do with 
the spread of the internet and the 
growth of social media. It was first 
and foremost a reaction to economic 
hardship, the transfer of the effects of 
the 2008 economic crisis to the third 
world in general and the Near East in 
particular. 

Its dramatic defeat - predictable, 
given the weaknesses of radical forces 
of the left - gave new impetus to the 
forces of reaction, including Wahhabi 
Islamists. They were already popular 
because of their opposition to the 
rise of Shiism in the region - a direct 
consequence of another war with no 
strategy, the one started in 2003 in 
Iraq. 

To defeat the imperialist project we 
must address the fundamental reasons 
behind the Arab spring, as well as the 
issues surrounding the current civil 
wars - in this case the continuation of 
politics by reactionary states, such as 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey and Iran • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.aei.org/publication/could-iran-live- 
without-assad. 

2. www.momingstaronline.co.uk/a-ef71 - 
Communists-condemn-wave-of-bmtal-terrorist- 
attacks#.Vmfc4XaLT8s. 

3. www.lawfareblog.com/uks-parliament-debates- 
what-un-security-council-said. 

4. http://stopwar.org.uk/index.php/news/why-uk- 
joining-the-bombing-will-be-bad-for-syria-the- 
region-and-britain. 

5. www.jacobinmag.com/2015/12/isis-syria-iraq- 
war-al-qaeda-arab-spring. 
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TURKEY 



Turkish troops: stationed in northern Iraq 


Principals and proxies 


Ankara’s regional influence is under threat, writes Esen Uslu 


D ay by day, before our eyes the 
principal global powers are 
taking over the war effort in 
Syria and Iraq from their local proxies. 
As the joint Russian and Iranian 
intervention has become more and more 
visible and muscular, the Syrian and 
Iraqi battlefields have been changing. 

It is apparent that the redistribution 
of spheres of influence in the Middle 
East has entered a new phase. The 
end game could well mean redrawing 
borders and carving new states out of 
old ones. So the scramble is on to get a 
‘fair’ share of the action. 

The proxies that were formed, 
dissolved and re-formed during the 
last four years have reached the end 
of their usefulness. The infamous 
TS threat’, organised as a Sunni 
state straddling the border between 
Syria and Iraq, could eventually and 
gradually become an acceptable entity, 
if it reduces its preaching and practice 
of terror to the acceptable levels of 
Saudi Arabia and Qatar. 

The rump of the Syrian army 
controlled by Assad has survived, and 
has even recaptured Homs, thanks 
to Iranian and Russian support. 
However, as it was pushed out from 
the east and north of the country the 
main port facility of the Russian navy 
in the eastern Mediterranean came 
within the firing range of the Islamists. 

The al-Nusra Front, the former al 
Qa’eda in Syria, which is nowadays 
pretending to be a moderate Islamist 
force, has failed to provide the axis 
around which the others could gather. 
The various reorganisation, training 
and equipping campaigns failed to 
bring any concrete result. 

And, finally, the grandiose illusions 
of Turkey’s ruling clique have 
also come up against reality: open 
and clandestine forms of Turkish 
diplomacy have utterly failed. The 
ruling party may have run a brutal 
election campaign last summer, but 
it has been unable to achieve the 
objectives it set for itself in Syria. 

Despite the financial support of 
Saudi Arabia and Qatar, and training, 
logistics and transport supplied by 
Turkey, it is not these states that are 
calling the shots. Russian domination 
of Syrian airspace - to the exclusion 
of Turkish planes - has been firmly 
established. Every day Russian 

fighter bombers attack targets near the 
Turkish border, but there are no longer 
Turkish patrols to counter them. And 
its supply convoys are under constant 
threat of bombing. 

However, we should not 

underestimate the influence of 


Islamism across the Mediterranean 
seaboard, which has reached to 
unexpected comers of the world with 
deadly consequences. And, while the 
barbarous assault of the Saudi-led 
coalition in Yemen goes on without 
receiving any international attention, 
radicalisation in the predominantly 
Muslim countries continues unabated. 

Needless to say, the response 
of the western powers - employing 
devastating military might - has been 
exposed as futile and its time may now 
be coming to an end. The participation 
of French and now British air forces 
in the bombing operations is oriented 
towards both placating their own 
national concerns and creating a 
combined operation of ‘US-led’ 
and ‘Russian-led’ coalitions. Their 
bombing campaigns will give them 
a seat at the tables of international 
diplomacy. 

Two cards 

Facing economic sanctions imposed 
by the Russians after Turkey failed to 
apologise for shooting down their Su- 
24 plane, and fighting a shooting war 
with a resurgent Kurdish opposition, 
which is attempting to control the 
major cities and towns of Kurdistan, 
Turkey has two tmmp cards: its 
military potential and the refugees 
massed within its borders. 

It has shamelessly played both 
cards. Turkey deliberately let the 
refugees msh in only to unleash them 
across seas and borders, in the process 
creating panic in the European Union. 
And it seems to have achieved what 
it was seeking: substantial financial 
aid, as well as a solemn promise 
of progress in its EU membership 
negotiations. However, Turkey has 
been keeping those cards close to 
its chest - it knows that Cyprus and 
Greece will veto Turkey’s admission if 
their own demands are not met. And it 
permitted the refugee crisis to escalate 
to remind the EU that it is awaiting 
concrete proposals to get round that 
veto. 

Its military potential is another 
matter. A new 120-kilometres-long 
‘defensive wall’ has been built along 
the Turkish-Syrian border, which 
will be completed next May. That 
is in addition to the ditch and razor- 
wire defences recently enhanced. It 
is claimed the wall will stop Islamic 
State infiltration, but it is actually a 
device to keep the eastern section of 
Rojava around Kobane separated from 
Afrin in the west. In fact, the Turkish 
demand for a ‘terrorist-free zone’ 
along the Syrian border was rebuffed 


by both the US and Russia. 

The Turkish military presence 
in Iraqi Kurdistan since the early 
90s was aimed at keeping Iraqi and 
Syrian Kurdistan separated, as well 
as hemming in the PKK guerrilla 
operations along the Turkish border. 
An armoured brigade is based in 
the old airfield at Bememe in the 
Kurdish autonomous region. It is 
used by the Turkish forces to maintain 
reconnaissance positions to the south of 
the mountain range along the Turkish- 
Iraqi border. They have also had bases 
at Kani Masi, Batufe, Begova and 
Sheladiz since 1996, when there was 
an armed conflict between the PKK 
forces and the peshmergas of the 
Kurdish Democratic Party. However, 
since 2011 their legality has been 
disputed by the Iraqi government. 

Since the fall of Mosul to IS forces, 
Turkey has maintained a foothold to 
the north-east of the city in Ba’ashiqah, 
where it set up training for peshmerga 
fighters almost two years ago. They 
proved their effectiveness during the 
recent operation to relieve the city of 
Sinjar from IS occupation. 

And now the next target is Mosul 
- the jewel in the crown. Together 
with Kirkuk, it makes up the main oil 
production centre, as well as providing 
the hub of the transport network. 
Whoever controls the city will have 
a major bargaining chip for long-term 
negotiations. 

The Turkish government in its 
wisdom decided to reinforce its 
training force, supplying additional 
armour and men. However, this move 
backfired. While the former governor 
of Mosul and the Kurdish regional 
government are on Turkey’s side, the 
Iraqi central government, with Iranian 
and Russian support, has demanded 
that Turkey remove its soldiers, which 
they regard as an occupying force. A 
new set of diplomatic moves followed, 
and a block on trade between Turkey 
and the Iraqi provinces was imposed. 

For its part, the US government, 
exasperated by the unilateral and 
uncoordinated actions of the Turkish 
government, joined in the chorus of 
disapproval. So long as there is some 
prospect of joint action between Iran, 
Russia and the US-led coalition, the 
unilateral actions of Turkey are seen 
as an impediment. 

As the principal powers take up 
new positions calling for joint action 
and diplomacy, Turkey’s influence in 
the region is under threat - its strong- 
arm diplomacy may be coming to an 
end and it may be punished for its 
gross overestimations of its power • 


Communist Party books 



■ CPGB Draft Programme 

The CPGB’s draft third programme is made up of six distinct but 
logically connected sections. The first section outlines the main features 
of the epoch, the epoch of the transition from capitalism to communism. 
Then comes the nature of capitalism in Britain and the consequences of 
its development. 

£5.00/66.00 □ 

■ Fantastic reality 

Apolitical examination of the main Abrahamic religions. Both origins 
and historic developments are thoroughly explored. 

£15/€18 □ 

■ On colonialism 

Karl Kautsky’s 1898 essays on colonialism with a critical introduction 
by Mike Macnair. 

£6/67 □ 

■ Head to head in Halle 

Grigory Zinoviev’s marathon speech to the historic October 1920 
congress of the Independent Social Democratic Party. Introductory essays 
by Ben Lewis and Lars T Lih. 

£14/€16 □ 

■ Revolutionary strategy 

Marxism and the challenge of left unity. Mike Macnair critically exam¬ 
ines the strategic ideas of Marxists since Marx and Engels. 

£7.99/69.50 □ 

■ The Kick Inside 

Revolutionary Opposition in the CPGB, 1945-1991.The inner-party 
struggles in the CPGB after the Second World War has rarely been 
given proper consideration. Often being reduced to misleading stereo¬ 
types such as ‘tankies versus Euros’. The reality was considerably more 
varied. 

£6.00/€7.00 □ 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class must engage with Europe in a 
revolutionary way. 

£5.00/67.50 □ 

■ Which road? 

Jack Conrad critiques the programmes of ‘official communism’ and the 
Militant Tendency. 

£6.95/611 □ 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the USSR from the rise of Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the 1991 collapse. 

£6.95/611 □ 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 

£4.95/67.50 □ 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? 

Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue. 

£4.95/67.50 □ 

Buy all books for £50/€70 or 3 for 2 (cheapest book free) 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
Please send me a copy of (please indicate 0): 

I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/€ _ 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Email_ 


Please return to CPGB address 
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REVIEWS 


Bureaucracy - in the state and on the left 

David Graeber The utopia of rules: on technology, stupidity and the secret joys of bureaucracy 

Melville House, 2015, pp274, £9.47 


B ureaucracy is a big political issue. 
Whether it is to be taken to mean 
‘red tape’, the fetishism ofprocedural 
mles and forms, or the political mle of a 
group of full-time administrators, it is a 
large-scale political problem. 

The standard liberal and conservative 
answer to all suggestions of radical change 
leading beyond capitalist mle is still the 
strongly negative experience of the Soviet 
bureaucratic dictatorship, and its eventual 
collapse, due to its unattractive tyrannical 
character and inability to overtake the 
development of the productive forces of 
western capitalism. 

This standard objection is persistently 
reinforced by the practical experience of 
bureaucratic mle on the left and in the 
broader workers’ movement. We have 
had a striking example in the Socialist 
Workers Party leadership’s endeavours 
to protect one of their own against rape 
charges in the ‘Delta’ affair. 

One more recent example on a large 
scale is provided by the endeavours of 
the Blairite right wing of the Labour 
Party and their allies to use their control 
of the bureaucratic apparatus to resist the 
movement which emerged round the 
Jeremy Corbyn leadership campaign. 
Another, on a very much smaller scale, is 
provided by the leadership of Left Unity’s 
manipulation of procedural mles to attempt 
to avoid even debating the substance of 
proposals which would reduce LU’s over¬ 
elaborate and unworkable constitutional 
arrangements and its completely non¬ 
transparent ‘disputes’procedures. 

I have recently had occasion to read 
some books about aspects of bureaucracy. 
Christopher Kelly’s Ruling the later 
Roman empire (Harvard 2004) begins 
with an epigraph from historian AHM 
Jones, that “The later Roman empire was 
before all things a bureaucratic state”; 
the first part of Kelly’s book works by 
exploring 6th century bureaucrat John of 
Lydia’s On the magistrates of the Roman 
state , a view from within the offices 
of the praetorian prefecture (a central 
bureaucratic-judicial institution). 1 

Kelly is concerned with the complex 
relation between bureaucracy and law. 
Hegel notoriously argued in the latter part 
of Philosophy of right that the executive 
state bureaucracy expressed, through the 
dialectical development starting from 
individual right and worked through 
in the book, the general interest. Marx 
countered in his early Critique of Hegel s 
doctrine of the state that bureaucrats in 
fact had their own individual interests qua 
bureaucrats. 2 This aspect of the problem, 
strongly present in Kelly, is curiously 
missing from David Graeber’s account in 
The utopia of rules. 

I have a curious small additional 
contribution to this stuff. Last week I spent 
a few days scanning all the 2015 decisions 
of the civil side of the court of appeal. The 
remarkable circumstance which emerged 
was that so far this year, this three-judge 
court was almost invariably unanimous. 
Further, it was extraordinarily rare for the 
court to reverse the decision under appeal. 

Law is - as Graeber points out (p24) - 
not necessarily bureaucratic in character: 
it can be, as in classical sharia, rabbinical, 
old Irish brehon or the ‘classical’ law of the 
Roman jurists, largely a field of discourse 
and argument. 3 This aspect persists in state 
law down to modem times. But the 2015 
court of appeal does seem to have come 
to act as a bureaucratic institution - with 
‘classic’ bureaucratic decision-making, 
which appears to aim at covering its own 
back and the backs of its subordinates 
within the bureaucratic apparatus. It looks 
more like a pure bureaucratic institution 
than it did five years ago. 

This tendency to increasing 
bureaucracy, in the sense of form¬ 
filling, red tape or regulation, in the 
world neoliberalism has made, is the 


starting point in this book. 

Right and left 
critiques 

David Graeber is an academic 
anthropologist by profession, and an 
anarchist who came to public prominence 
through acting as a spokesperson for 
Occupy. His 2011 book Debt: the first 
5,000years was given favourable reviews, 4 
perhaps for reasons similar to the media 
buzz round Thomas Piketty’s Capital in 
the 21st century, that is, that non-Marxist 
explanations of the striking phenomena of 
violent and growing economic inequality 
were in vogue in the aftermath of the 2008 
crash and its ongoing fallout. 

The utopia of rules is a collection of 
five essays, or perhaps more appropriately 
‘reflections’ or ‘meditations’, loosely 
linked by the theme of bureaucracy 
(which Graeber interprets, to put the 
point very roughly, as decision-making 
according to mles). Although the book 
was a pretty enjoyable read and contained 
some seriously interesting individual 
observations, for me the parts did not 
add up to a larger whole (and the parts 
of the individual chapters did not really 
add up to wholes either). I can, however, 
recommend the book as an entertaining 
read - whatever your political views, it 
raises some interesting questions. 

In the introduction Graeber argues that, 
even as paperwork and regulation have 
expanded, discussion of bureaucracy as a 
social form has plateaued or decreased. The 
left, he says, remains trapped within the 
rightwing critique of bureaucracy, which 
was developed by marrying Hayek, Mises 
and Austrian-school economics to the late- 
60s hippie cults of personal experience and 
authenticity. This sees only government 
action as bureaucracy and renders 
invisible ‘corporate’ bureaucracy - which 
is, in reality, completely interpenetrated 
with governmental bureaucracy through 
lobbying for favourable regulations, etc. 

An “iron law of liberalism” (p9) says 
that marketisation, etc, produces more 
red tape and bureaucrats. ‘Iron laws’ 
have pretty dubious antecedents: eg, 
Malthus’s ‘iron law of population’ that the 
poor must starve; Lassalle’s ‘iron law of 
wages’ (actually derived from Malthus); 
and Michels’ ‘iron law of oligarchy’ in 
the process of Michels’ transition from 
revolutionary syndicalist to rightist... 

To take one of Graeber’s examples, 
he suggests (pp22-24) that ‘credentialism’ 

- the increasing need to hold degrees 
for anything other than precarious 
employment - is a device to enable the 
financial services sector to extract money 
through student loans. While this may be 
plausible for the US, it is not for the UK, 
where government has serious problems 
trying to sell off the student loan book 
because of the extent of defaults. 5 

It is an equally likely speculation 
that ‘credentialism’ on both sides of the 
Atlantic developed, along with various 
other devices, to conceal the extent of 
unemployment after the neoliberal turn. 
It would also be saleable to teenagers as 

- at first sight - giving them three years 
as students before they had to start real 
drudgery. But, if concealing the extent 
of unemployment is even part of what 
is going on, this has implications for the 
general nature of Graeber’s argument, in 
which coercion is not merely a necessary 
backstop to the routine functioning of 
a class social order, but is the prime, 
immediate cause of exploitation. It has 
this implication, since both deception 
and, in a peculiar sense, a concession 
of later start to work (analogous to the 
extension of compulsory education as 
an alternative to child labour) may be 
playing as important a role as coercion. 

Graeber proposes a “leftwing critique 
of total, or predatory, bureaucratisation” 



David Graeber: flash in the pan 


based on the “global justice movement” 
(aka ‘anti-globalisation movement’ or 
‘alter-globalisation movement’) - now 
some years dead, along with the leftwing 
character of its prime backer, the Brazilian 
Workers Party, but evidently already an 
object of anarchist nostalgia. He draws 
three lessons from this movement: “Do 
not underestimate the importance of sheer 
physical violence”; “Do not overestimate 
the importance of technology as a causative 
factor” (mainly in relation to computers/ 
IT); and “Always remember it’s all 
ultimately about value” (though virtually 
nothing is said under this head about how 
“total, or predatory, bureaucratisation” 
relates to the production of surplus value). 

Overview 

Chapter 1, ‘Deadzones ofthe imagination’, 
is in some ways the most ‘anthropological’ 
of the arguments. It begins with anecdotes 
of the author’s engagements with US state 
and bank bureaucrats, attempting to deal 
with his hospitalised mother’s assets, and 
the sense he experiences in the process of 
being made to feel stupid by the mistakes 
of the bureaucrats, which they offload onto 
the ‘client’. It is, he suggests, peculiar that, 
while there is important ethnographic work 
on the symbolic significance of rituals and 
so on in ‘primitive’ societies, there is no 
such work on the symbolic significance 
of bureaucratic rituals in modem societies. 

The point segues into an interesting 
observation on the successive popularity 
of Max Weber and Michel Foucault in US 
universities. The point, he suggests, is that 
both Weber (openly) and Foucault (in the 
apparent form of critique of bureaucracy) 
exalt the actual power and effectiveness of 
bureaucracies, and miss altogether their 
inefficiencies. The US university system is, 
he argues - at least as far as the humanities 
and social sciences are concerned - geared 
to produce state or corporate bureaucrats; 
Weberianism and Foucaultianism provide 
self-satisfaction for bureaucrats and their 
professor-trainers. 

There follows the obligatory disclaimer 
- perhaps this is “caricaturish and unfair” 
(p57) - and moves immediately on to 
another topic: that power derived from 
violence produces stupidity in those who 
have the power. The point is an interesting 
one, and developed at some length, before 
we move, again, into something else: 
police as bureaucrats; and through police 
as bureaucrats to Levi-Straussian structural 
analysis of vampires versus werewolves, 
Sherlock Holmes versus James Bond. 

Then the chapter returns abmptly to 
the political in the form of the New York 
Direct Action Network’s inability to 
manage the gift of a car, because ofthe state 
bureaucratic regulation which attaches 
to cars (one might add: a fortiori such 
regulation attaches to access to land, which 
is - unlike cars - completely indispensable 
to any human activity). From here it shifts 
again, to the situationist May 68 slogan, 
‘Imagination is seizing power’, and some 
ideas about early modem meanings of 
‘imagination’. Finally, it comes back to 
power-over others making the powerful 
stupid. 

Chapter 2, ‘Of flying cars and the 
declining rate of profit’, is the least 
interesting part of the book. It is a 
speculative piece which explores 
the (apparent) slowing in technical 
innovations in the last half-century, 
and suggests that this may be because 
corporate capital, recognising the 
law of the falling rate of profit at 
work through technical innovations, 
has elected not to pursue possible 
technical innovations. The basic 
premise is desperately ‘western’, or, 
indeed, Anglo-American: in the first 
place, the last half-century has seen 
massive extension of technologies 1 
into the ‘third world’ at the expense 
of peasant agriculture and artisan 


production; in the second, robotics, 
high-speed trains and other innovative 
techniques are more prevalent in the far 
east. 

Chapter 3, ‘The utopia of mles, or 
why we really love bureaucracy after all’, 
explores the possibility that complaints 
about bureaucracy cover for a sort of 
“covert appeal” of “operating within a 
system of formalised mles and regulations, 
under hierarchies of impersonal officials” 
(p 149). I am not convinced that this appeal 
is, in fact, covert: it is, in substance, the 
core of Hayek’s and Oakeshott’s cases for 
the ‘mle of law’, 6 and is at the core of the 
traditional ‘Whig interpretation of history’. 

The last part of the chapter addresses 
anarchists’ need for procedural mles and Jo 
Freeman’s The tyranny of structurelessness 
- while endeavouring to avoid the use of 
this text by ‘Leninists’ (Graeber does not 
respond to any particularly developed 
versions of the ‘Leninist’ argument, 
or, a fortiori, to any of the work which 
addresses the difference between pre-1918 
and post-1921 ‘Leninism’). 

Finally, and also mildly 
entertainingly, the appendix is a hostile 
review ofthe Christopher Nolan Batman 
movie, The dark knight rises , which is 
distinguished among these movies by 
casting anti-capitalist protestors as the 
villains - with, Graeber argues, negative 
aesthetic consequences. 

Alternative 

Mike Beggs’ review of Graeber’s history 
of debt in Jacobin concluded that “we 
need the right kind of history, which seeks 
to explain the evolution of a material 
system. Stringing together 5,000 years of 
anecdotes is not enough.” 7 

I have to say that I found that The 
utopia of rules , while extremely readable, 
merited a similar characterisation. The 
problem of bureaucracy - and that of 
‘mle-of-law’ mles-games, too - demands 
a much more fully developed 
theorisation, and, 
in particular, fuller 
theorisation of what 
the alternative is 


to be. Graeber’s anecdote of the Direct 
Action Network’s inability to manage a 
car brought to my mind not the effects of 
state power, but Charles Landry’s What 
a way to run a railroad: an analysis 
of radical failure (London 1985). 
Bureaucracy in left groups does not 
depend on immediate access to the power 
of coercion. It is based on a combination 
of the practical needs of organising for 
any substantial period of time , with 
mistaken beliefs about ‘expertise’, 
derived from the general division of 
labour in capitalist society. 

The essays were, of course, mainly 
written in 2012, when it might have been 
(and was) still thought that the Occupy 
movement was going to be more than the 
usual flash-in-the-pan product of direct- 
action anarchism. It was then possible to 
imagine that this was the revival of the 
anarchist wing of the ‘alter-globalisation 
movement’, showing the way to the 
future. Three years later, much more 
rewriting is needed to address the evident 
failure of both the ‘alter-globalisation 
movement’ and Occupy • 

Mike Macnair 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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What we 
fight for 



Mikhail Bakunin: anarchist hero 

When Marx was a reformist 

Rene Berthier Social democracy and anarchism in the International Workers 
Association 1864-1877 Merlin Press, 2015, pp256, £16.95 


J ust what was the issue around 
which the First International 
‘split’? What were the differences 
between Karl Marx and Mikhail 
Bakunin which characterised that 
split? What was the actual point of 
issue between anarchism and social 
democracy, among whom the Marxists 
counted themselves? Those are the 
subjects which this book addresses - an 
often talked about, but little researched, 
area of labour movement history. 

With the International Workers 
Association (First International) - the 
first real coming together of different 
national workers’ federations, 
international bodies and political 
societies of the class - diversity 
demanded a broad platform. National 
bodies had already developed, 
and some international alliances 
were already in existence, many 
with distinct political leanings 
and perspectives. The idea that all 
these bodies, based upon national 
experiences and particular industrial 
conflicts and strategies, would lay 
aside all their previous perspectives 
and accept a ready-made, fully formed 
stratagem was always going to be a 
major obstacle. I suspect, had CPGB 
(Provisional Central Committee) 
members been projected back through 
time holding the positions they so often 
advance in broad front organisations 
today, they would find themselves 
somewhat at odds with Marx, at least 
in terms of the evidence advanced in 
this book. 

Will it be possible for those for 
whom Marx’s word reads like a gospel 
to be able to accept that, perceptive 
genius aside, Marx was a bureaucratic, 
manipulative, tendency bully and 
not at all a team player? Any one of 
us with lifetimes in the revolutionary 
workers’ movement will surely find 
such a discovery not so surprising at 
all; maybe they actually did not do it 
any better then than we do now. 

For Bakunin and the forces he 
brought to the table, a basic class- 
struggle programme and organisation 
based upon international solidarity in a 
federation of national centres and other 
bodies seemed the most practical, 
democratic and functional. For Marx, 
however, the International would 
follow the structure of a political party, 
with a single programme and strategy. 


These broad organisational differences 
were in reality reflections of the way 
in which the two contending strategies 
saw the class war and where its locum 
of power was. Undoubtedly for the 
Marxists of this period the struggle 
was for the construction of social 
democratic parties, to campaign to 
deepen the franchise further into the 
working class and attain ‘political’ 
- that is, parliamentary - power. 
For the people around Bakunin, the 
sometimes self-declared ‘anarchists’, 
the centre of struggle was directly 
around the industrial struggles of the 
masses in confederations of workers, 
transcending skills and trades. 

Marxists today may find that the 
cap worn by Marx at the time of the 
formation of the First International 
was not the one he wore near the 
end of his life and the slogans which 
came to characterise his outlook at 
the time of this great ideological clash 
would better have been attributed to 
the Bakuninists rather than Marx. 
Marx in this work is shown to be not 
a man for all seasons - the Marx we 
have at the end, is not the Marx we 
have at the beginning. The truth is that 
the way Marx saw and understood 
‘power’ changed, as did the ‘Marxist’ 
understanding of the state - certainly 
by the time of Lenin’s State and 
revolution Marxism is occupying 
positions, at least in terms of analysis, 
in regard to the state, which had 
provoked such conflict between the 
Bakuninists and their federations 
and Marx/Engels. The apparent 
rejection of ‘political struggle’ by the 
Bakuninists was in reality a rejection 
of preoccupation with parliamentary 
struggles. 

Taking power 

For Marx, at the time of the First 
International, ‘taking power’ meant 
achieving a social democratic 
government - they thought most 
probably in Germany or Britain. For 
the Bakuninists this had nothing to 
do with the class taking actual power, 
which, of course, they wanted - they 
rejected the concept that a social 
democratic government in a bourgeois 
parliament was class power. For those 
of us raised in our tender years in the 
Young Communist League, Marxist 
missives holding that ‘the working 


class cannot take hold of the ready¬ 
made state machine and wield it for 
their own purposes’, or words to that 
effect, would seem to confront directly 
the word of ‘the man’ himself. Truth 
is, Marx’s view of the centre of class 
struggle and the nature of alternative 
class society was informed by living 
experience - he witnessed its most 
forceful examples and his vision 
changed, as power moved from 
parliaments and parties to industrial 
conflict and battles on the streets like 
the Paris Commune. 

I think it is also true that conflictual 
visions of what a socialist, non¬ 
capitalist society would look like were 
also framed by the different methods of 
‘taking power’ and what this ‘power’ 
looked like. The author comments 
that, rather than The British road to 
socialism being a revision of Marxist 
thinking, it is something of a return 
to the original image. Although Marx 
said very little on how a future socialist 
society would operate, it is clear from 
the evidence in this book he foresaw 
something like mass social democratic 
parties occupying seats of office in 
national parliaments, at least during the 
period of the First International. 

Bakunin, on the other hand, like the 
subsequent Industrial Workers of the 
World, saw the need for mass industrial 
struggles at the heart of the productive 
process and centre of wage-slavery, 
as the workers’ industrial unions and 
trades societies were constructed to 
fight it. He thought that the struggles 
at work, the tasks of solidarity, the 
growth of class-consciousness and 
construction of workers’ industrial 
combat organisations were the way to 
fight capitalism in the here and now 
and the framework of an alternative 
social system of administration of 
wealth and power at the other end. 

Ironically as the soviets later 
mirrored the ideology of the IWW, 
Lenin seemed to come to this 
conclusion too, declaring ‘All power 
to the soviets’. The implication, and 
the understanding of most of the 
Russian workers, was that it was their 
own direct industrial organisations 
which would embody the power and 
authority of the working class and 
administer society after the defeat of 
capitalism. Here is not the place to 
debate whether he actually meant that, 


rather than the party, not the masses 
themselves, taking over the role of 
‘power’. 

Like within many left alliances 
today, the conflict was not simply 
around ideology, but of organisational, 
structural principles, which would 
allow or suppress different views 
and the alternative visions being 
advanced. The so-called split, when 
it came, was not formed around 
choices or visions, still less whether 
Marx or Bakunin was the favourite 
of the International. The division was 
never that of choosing Marxism or 
anarchism. The ‘federalist’ concepts 
around Bakunin and the international 
forces he represented were anathema 
to Marx and his team, who responded 
by expelling practically the entire 
affiliated international membership. 
The expulsions took place after what 
can only be described (and is described 
in much detail in the book) as a 
bureaucratic coup within the British 
section worthy of Arthur Scargill’s 
tactics (this is probably the only time 
I shall ever compare Marx to Arthur). 

The political divisions between 
social democracy and anarchism 
began to take shape by 1878. In 1905 
the birth of the IWW in Chicago 
brought the two strands back together, 
at least until, in a case of deja vu , 
they split again in 1909 over this 
vexed question of ‘political’ (that is, 
parliamentary) or non-political, purely 
industrial strategies. 

This book is a credit to its author, 
who has thoroughly researched the 
available evidence on this subject. 
He warns though at its inception that 
he does not come to this as neutral 
and writes from the point of view 
of anarchism. Marxologists will 
doubtless see this as a huge jigsaw of 
a challenge and joyfully take time to 
pick it apart. As a Marxist-anarchist 
(oh, yes, I can be!), I have found this 
book profoundly illuminating and in 
a matter of fact and non-fussy way it 
presents the trajectory of the different 
forces and their ultimate clash and 
division. It reads so true because 
many of us will have seen numerous 
conflicts within the movement played 
out in exactly the same way. 

What was that about ‘those who do 
not learn from history’? • 

David Douglass 


■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree 
with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves 
in public. Either that or face 
expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a 
global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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MPs do not 
own their 



Confront, intimidate, deselect 

The 66 rebel Labour MPs are traitors. Do not be fooled by their crocodile tears, warns Paul Demarty 



I t was a traumatic moment for 
many MPs. A contentious bill in 
parliament was riling up widespread 
anger. Mobs were emboldened. Nooses 
were hung outside members’ houses. 
Many wondered if they would make 
it out alive. 

Not last week, of course, but in 
1807. It is worth bearing in mind, 
as various disreputable politicians 
claim to be victims of hounding and 
intimidation, what actual intimidation 
looks like. It is not a strongly worded 
email. It is not an intemperate social 
media post. It is the clear threat that 
if you do not obey the will of your 
constituents, you run the risk of being 
lynched. 

All that sounds like a pretty dark 
period of British history. What could 
have possessed the British people, 
who my government tells me love 
liberty and the rule of law, to devolve 
into violent mobs? Just the small 
matter of abolishing the slave trade. 
Whenever an MP complains that their 
constituents have taken unkindly to 
their choice of lobby, remember that 
the triangle trade was broken in some 
part by the willingness of the plebeian 
classes in the north of England to 
threaten their MPs with death. You 
know what they say about omelettes 
and eggs. 

This is one way to put into 
perspective the complaints of various 
MPs, many of which have bordered 
on comical. A scare piece in The 
Independent about the ‘intimidation’ 
faced by the brave Walthamstow 
MP, Stella Creasy, portrayed her 
house with a sinister-looking protest 
out of focus in the foreground. This 
turned out, naturally, to be a bunch of 
vicars, elderly peaceniks and children 
attending a candlelit peace vigil - not 
at all outside her house, as it turns 
out, but the local mosque (in any 
case, brave Stella was in Westminster 
at the time, casting her vote). One MP 
- a certain Lucy Allan, a Tory - posted 
a vituperative email on Facebook, 
ending with a death threat. It rapidly 
emerged, however, that she had 
spliced the threat in herself. 

Most of these degenerates are not 
so dramatic. Instead - certainly on the 
Labour benches - the shivers of fear 
are brought on when talk turns to 
deselection. Indeed, the whole farrago 
about the ‘bullying’ of Labour rebels 
comes down to this: that - horror 
of horrors - local Labour activists 
might wonder exactly what image is 
being projected of their constituency 
Labour Party when the sitting MP 
defies the leadership and a thumping 
majority of ordinary members, and 
consider their options. 

The fear of deselection is ultimately 
about property. Specifically: does 
Stella Creasy own the Labour 
nomination for Walthamstow? 
Juridically, she plainly does not. 
If we were to ask her whether she 
considers the seat to be her property, 
we suspect she would say no. Actions 
speak louder than words, however. 
If deselection is so damn unfair, that 
can only be because the standing in 
the seat belongs more to the MP than 
the people doing the selection. 

It is hardly surprising that the ranks 
of Labour’s traitors are so riven with 


If only we could cower MPs 

such proprietorial attitudes. This is, 
after all, the promise made to them: 
do your time in central office, yawn 
your way through enough council 
meetings, and with a little luck you’ll 
find yourself on the green benches, 
and before long - maybe - riding in 
the back of the ministerial car. This is 
politics as a nice, neat career path - or, 
to put it another way, politics without 
the actual politics. 

Alas! Having been reduced, by 
two decades of New Labour and its 
diseased offspring, to a bloodless 
technocratic husk, the Labour Party 
has almost by accident found itself 
the site of the most intense political 
struggle in the recent history of 
British politics. The smooth ascent 
from student union to wonk-shop, 
to Parliament has suddenly taken on 
a more daunting aspect. It was to be 
expected, in this long shimmy up 
the greasy pole, that there would be 
people higher up calling in favours. 
Now, unforgivably, the threat comes 
from below. 

This, ultimately, is why all talk of 
bullying is nonsense. Bullying only 
works if the bully is above the bullied 
in some hierarchy. Big kids bully 


small ones: not the other way round. 
A bunch of pampered, successful 
career politicians are taking time 
out from their long lunches with 
corporate journalists to complain 
that ordinary Labour members are 
‘bullying’ them by suggesting that 
they ought to vote in accordance 
with party policy, rather than with the 
consciences they pretend to have. It 
just does not work like that, brothers 
and sisters. You have the power in 
this situation: you can be insulted, 
harangued, confronted and whatever 
else, but you cannot be bullied by 
people with a fraction of your social 
capital. 

Forfeit claim 

For the 66 traitors, any claim they 
have on their seats in parliament 
is - morally speaking - forfeit. They 
were elected as Labour candidates; 
the Labour Party has lately acquired 
a left tilt, especially in its general 
membership; their decision to vote 
with David Cameron is a direct and 
calculated snub, therefore, to the 
party. The latter has no obligation 
to them. They can - metaphorically 
speaking, good friends in GCHQ - go 


hang. 

Whether or not they were right to 
do so is immaterial to the matter, in 
fact. If Hilary Benn, Stella Creasy 
et al are - as we are repeatedly told 
by those famous champions of the 
underdog that staff the bourgeois 
press - ‘brave’ for taking their stand, 
then they ought to be ‘brave’ enough 
to stand up to those they have defied. 
They ought to be ‘brave’ enough 
to take the consequences. Instead, 
they spend their time making a big 
show of jumping at shadows and 
hiding from candle-wielding five- 
year-olds, revealing themselves as 
the nauseating moral cowards they 
are. Rather than worrying about the 
pacifist children of Walthamstow, they 
might spare a thought for the children 
of Raqqa, who will have a few more 
bombs to dodge in the coming weeks 
and months (and years?), and ponder 
whether their own lot is really so very 
bad. 

In the face of a barrage of press 
scare stories about ‘intimidation’, 
the upper ranks of the Corbynistas 
have reacted in the time-honoured 
way: retreating pell-mell, as fast as 
they can. There cannot be a front¬ 


bencher, loyalist or scab, who has 
not condemned protests and moves to 
reselect. Momentum, the ‘grassroots 
movement’ in support of the embattled 
leadership, has further disarmed 
itself on these fronts. Reselection 
campaigns are denounced, and 
declared incompatible with 
Momentum membership, by an 
anonymous leadership body barely 
more accountable than the privy 
council. 

We repeat: what on earth is the 
point of Momentum if it is going to 
insist on demobilising its members in 
this way? And demobilisation, so far 
as we can tell, is exactly what it is. Our 
spies tell us of numerous meetings 
where lay members are clamouring 
to give their traitor MPs a taste of 
real opposition, but face endless 
bureaucratic obstacles to carrying out 
their goals from leadership viceroys 
sent to keep them in check. No doubt 
this is not a universal phenomenon, 
but it is a real one. The Momentum 
leadership reacts so biliously to talk 
of reselection only because it knows 
that the word is ever on the lips of the 
rank and file. Well, we suspect they 
will find other outlets - eventually - 
for their sound, healthy instincts on 
this point. By then, however, it may 
already be too late. 

There is a war on in the Labour 
Party. On one side are the careerists 
of all stripes: the Blairites, the 
Brownites, out-and-out chauvinists 
like Simon Danczuk and Frank 
Field, and a rump of barely political 
mediocrities. Their project is to 
appear acceptable to the bourgeois 
press. To all intents and purposes, 
they are agents of the bourgeois 
press. On the other side, there is the 
left, which has - by way of a series 
of comical accidents and a great mass 
movement - found itself in charge of 
the commanding heights of the party, 
and dominant among a resurgent rank 
and file. 

The Labour left has always 
disarmed itself by allowing itself to 
be held hostage. Now is really not the 
time for that sort of thing, comrades. 
We need to fight. Every MP who 
voted for this fatuous bit of military 
willy-waving should be hounded, 
cajoled and - yes - intimidated. 
We need pickets of constituency 
surgeries. Hilary Benn’s floorboards 
should creak under the weight of a 
thousand mailed photographs of dead 
Syrian civilians. Above all, we need 
these people out: out of parliament, 
and out of the Labour Party • 
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